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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


THE R.1.B.A. have defined the conditions for exemption from 
the period of practical experience required by the Institute 
before granting associate membership. p. 536 


NEW DWELLINGS are being provided in Western Germany 
at the rate of 400,000 a year, said a German State Architect 
in an interview with our representative last week. He said 
also that housing standards were considerably higher there 
than in Britain. p. 540 


IN CONTINUANCE of the campaign for greater economy 
in the use of building materials, the Ministry of Works has 
now issued two economy memoranda for cement. One makes 
recommendations to help those engaged in small-scale building 
(including housing), the other is concerned with cement in 
engineering and large-scale projects. p. 555 


COMPARATIVELY few shortages of raw materials now remain, 
according to figures quoted in an article in the Board of Trade 
Journal for October 11. p. 556 


A SUGGESTION that there should be an extension of the system 
of a negotiated tender between an architect, quantity surveyor 
and a contractor, who had proved themselves as a team well 
able to carry out the instructions of the property owner, speedily 
and with a proper economic result, was approved by the panel of 
a building brains trust arranged by the L.M.B.A. Central 
Area No. 1, on October 8. p. 561 


DESIGNS for Oslo’s new concert hall have now been published. 
This and other news of building work overseas is given on p. 563 





CORONATION DECORATIONS 


A* a Press conference last week, Sir Hugh Casson outlined 

his proposals for Westminster’s Coronation decorations, 
and showed his sketches and thos¢ of his colleagues, Mr. Misha 
Black, Mr. James Gardner and Mr. Robert Goodden. Details 
had been released simultaneously for publication and have 
been reported in last week’s issue, and elsewhere. A bold 
statement of plans gives a poor impression as compared with 
the ‘‘ conducted tour” on which Sir Hugh took us, a tour 
infused by lucidity, urbanity and kindly wit. These qualities 
are highly relevant to the job in hand. 


Sir Hugh Casson emphasised at the outset that the pro- 
posals were tentative, though we gather some 85 per cent. are 
virtually approved subject to their being both practicable 
and within the sum budgeted. For instance, some features 
call for suspension across streets still gapped by bombing 
and from buildings of questionable stability ; and, although 
there is sober optimism about materials and cost, there is 
some time to go yet. 


Two things emerged clearly. First that, if confirmation 
were needed, the right choice of consultant has been made 
for a job calling for a very special talent not wholly architec- 
tural; and second, that the approach is so obviously the 
right one that it will be surprising if it is not a great popular 
success once it is seen im situ and inits context. Sir Hugh has 
clearly not been chilled by threats of what is nebulously 
represented as “‘ public taste” and its apparent alternation 
between finding contemporary design “‘ too ugly.” or “ too 
pretty.” It will be an unusually sour “ subject ” who dces 
not feel exhilarated and enchanted by the scene “on the 
day” (and the night) always provided the weather is right. 


Meantime, however, we may have to endure for a space the 
trumpeting from the cantonments of colonels, the whine of 
the mar-joys and the vulgarities of popular cartoonists 
playing to the wrong gallery. For the plans have been pub- 
lished courageously early: they are also fluid (and that is 
tempting—vide Coventry Cathedral) for Sir Hugh characteris- 
tically expressed willingness to abandon any which do not 
find general acceptance by those legitimately concerned—and 
who will not conceive themselves to be so? But the tact and 
patience which brought him so successfully through the 
Festival’s pre-natal days, if they are to be fully extended 
again so soon, are apparently at least equal to the strain. 


On the showing so far, Sir Hugh and his team are to be 
congratulated as much on what they have avoided as what 
they have produced—and that itself is no mean achievement. 
It might have been easier to give a historical gloss to the 
fashionable idiom—to trim the duffle coat, as it were, with 
miniver or echo the current neo-Elizabethan nonsense as a 
“‘ popular” and facile escape, in a plethora of cardboard 
chivalry. But happily the harder way has been chosen, of 
which the wisdom is only fully seen when brief consideration 
is given to the possible—and impossible—alternatives. 


Sir Hugh described the problem as that of providing the 
right atmosphere for both a religious ceremony by day and 
public -rejoicing—and junketing—by night. In _ tackling 
this, certain gaping pitfalls have been avoided. The treat- 
ment is light, delicate sometimes to the point of “ featheri- 
ness” but without effeminacy; contemporary in flavour 
without being merely “smart”; gay without facetiousness 
or archness; and colourful without garishness.. It is fully 
mindful everywhere of the occasion and locality, but the 
occasion has not overwhelmed the team to the, point of pom- 
posity. If all this sounds like “‘ English without tears ’’ the 
phrase is not inept. If the eyelid occasionally flickers, it is 
because we prefer it that way where things we feel deeply 
about are concerned. The Coronation is one of them. 


Perhaps the thing that strikes one most is the scholarship 
and skill with which the personality of each street and place 
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has been sympathetically studied. For instance, the difference 
between such predominantly “ masculine” and “ feminine ” 
streets as, say, Pall Mall and Bond-street, has been perceived 
and underlined. Topographical flavour has everywhere been 
spiced, and where some local references may seem abstruse 
even to Londoners who claim to know their city, the explana- 
tions given make what might otherwise be near-whimsy 
(like maypoles in the Strand and nosegays for road-sweepers) 
become not only logical but singularly appropriate allusions. 


Without the original sketches in colour, it is not easy to 
convey the effect of the proposals. But the charm and good 
sense of Sir Hugh’s presentation at the Conference in words and 
drawings withstand the cold light of retrospection. The 
discussion as it were of the menu for a recherché dinner. too 
soon after a utility breakfast and too long before the event 
still whetted the appetite. To take random examples, the 
enclosure of Eros in an “ elegant gilded cage”’ is at least as 
practical as the normal dull protective hoarding. Road- 
sweepers are almost “second lead” in a procession and 
“ though usually cheerful people, might like to wear a nosegay 
or a cockade.” Other “asides”? supplemented and brought 
alive descriptions by now widely known. Goodden’s Triumphal 
Arch in Parliament-square is “ good theatre ” as well as good 
design in both pointing-up the drama of the Abbey approach 
and closing-off the escape-hatches so as to focus the grouping. 
Emphasis on Whitehall’s existing “spine” of Cenotaph, 
ttaffic islands and statues will give waiting crowds something 
to look at as well as stand under. The dressing-up of the 
Charles I Statue (perhaps including a coloured cloak) makes 
this hitherto ignored feature a pivotal and terminal point 
of two vistas and important decorative punctuation. The. 
maritime theme of Cockspur-street dressed overall with 
flags seems to rule out flowers—hence the window-boxes 
planted with “tiny pennants and children’s windmills.” 


Colour has been subtly worked out. St. James’s-street’s 
rich red, purple, black and gold scheme acts as foil to the 
Palace dominating the composition. A sombre, almost 
Roman, colour scheme enhances the classicism of Pall Mall. 
Elsewhere both form and colour will complement the character 
of shopping streets where traders’ associations are to partici- 
pate. 


.And so on throughout the route, near-° and off-route 
ambience, ea ch part is treated with remarkable appropriateness 
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both in decoration and symbolism. This is design in the 
best sense, and moreover expresses our feelings better than 
we could do it ourselves. The occasion of the Coronation 
will be an emotional as well -as visual one, prompted as 
much by depth of affection as of sense of occasion. The 
“‘ chest” which London will find itself throwing out a little 
may properly be dressed not only in its best but in its gayest. 


SCOTTISH NEW TOWNS REPORT 


THE Reports of the East Kilbride and Glenrothes Develop- 

ment Corporations for the year ended March 31, 1952, 
recently issued, give full particulars of the progress of these 
important Scottish New Towns. At East Kilbride, it is 
stated, the Corporation’s main concern at this stage is tc 
ensure a rapid rate of house building. Work on planning 
layouts and on the provision of site services is ahead and the 
problem is mainly one of attracting building contracting firms 
who, with wide experience and sufficient resources at their 
command, can succeed in accelerating the rate of construc- 
tion. The Corporation emphasise that the simplification 
and speeding-up of the procedure for obtaining approvals 
would aid the building programme. 


Generally, the Corporation hold that a concerted policy 
of decentralisation and dispersal for the Clyde Valley needs 
to be formulated and implemented. The present emphasis 
on the construction of houses excludes nearly all the other 
developments which are needed for the growth of a balanced 
community. ‘‘ As well as the provision of jobs, it must be 
remembered that churches, shops and offices, cinemas and 
community buildings, among others, must have their place 
in the New Town programme. Only in this way can the 
relocation of population and industry in the Clyde Valley be 
successfully carried through.” 


At Glenrothes the year is stated to have been one of steady 
if not rapid advancement ; the present labour force, however, 
falls about 40 per cent. short of actual needs. Here, as at 
East Kilbride, it is felt strongly that the encouragement of 
large-scale contractors will help to accelerate construction. 


Site plans of both towns are included with the reports, 
and in the case of East Kilbride there are photographic views 
of housing and factory development. The reports conclude 
with statements of accounts and statistical appendices. 











‘ THE RECONSTRUCTION OF COVENTRY. A view of the new Garden Square at Coventry, with the statue of Lady Godiva 


“tn the centre. ° 
is seen in progress on a large store. 


The large building on the left is Broadgate House ; to the right of it is the site of the Precinct, and further right work 
The City Architect is Mr. Donald Gibson, C.B.E., A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


ST. PANCRAS EXHIBITION 


——— principally to illustrate the 

development over the last 200 years of 
the King’s Cross neighbourhood, the St. 
Pancras Historical Exhibition, which has 
been prepared by the staffs of the L.C.C. 
and St. Pancras Public Libraries, with the 
help of the London Survey Committee, 
sheds. interesting light on this part of 
London. The facade of King’s Cross, 
though marred by ramshackle buildings 
in front, has often been admired, but how 
many know, for example, that the massive 
brick arches were designed in imitation of 
the Czar of Russia’s stables, who St. Pancras 
was, or when the Euston-road was 
built? The exhibition, which is being 
held at St. Pancras Town Hall, closes 
tomorrow, October 18. 

Currently with the holding of the St. 
Pancras exhibition, the L.C.C. has pub- 
lished ‘‘ King’s Cross Neighbourhood,” 
the fourth and final volume of a survey 
of the borough of St. Pancras, and the 
twenty-fourth volume of the Survey of 
London (the first volume was published 
in 1900). Prepared by the London 
Survey Committee, the new volume 
contains 96 plates, and is priced at 35s. 


ST. GEORGE’S, SOUTHWARK 

““Littte Dorrit’s” Church—St. 
George-the-Martyr, Southwark— badly 
shattered during the war, has_ been 
completely restored, and was rededicated 
yesterday (October 16) by the Bishop of 
Southwark. 

The vast work of restoration has cost 
about £30,000, over £24,000 being found 
by the War Damage Commission. The 
balance, approximately £4,000, has been 
raised by the church authorities. 

It may be remembered that it was at 
St. George’s Church that “ Little Dorrit ” 
was christened after her birth in the 
Marshalsea Prison nearby. It was here 
she was married to Arthur Clenman. 

The church-registers, including the 
volume which served Little Dorrit as 
a pillow in the vestry, are much prized, 
dating from 1600. This historic church 
annually proves an attraction to visitors, 
especially to Americans. 


LANCING COLLEGE CHAPEL 


AN appeal for £100,000 is being made 
for the completion of the west end of 
Lancing College chapel. It is hoped to 
complete the work by 1968—just 100 years 
after the foundation-stone of the chapel 
was laid. ‘‘ The Woodard Foundation ” 
it is stated, “‘ has no endowment for this 
work, which must rely on the generosity 
of lovers of the school and English 
architecture.” 

The architect for, the completion is 
Mr. S. E. Dykes-Bower, M.A., F.R.1I.B.A., 
whose design was shown in our issue of 
June 13 last. 


INNER TEMPLE REBUILDING 
Tue Master’s: House in the Inner 
Temple, one of the most perfect period 
buildings destroyed in the London blitz, 
is to be rebuilt on its original Georgian 


lines. 
A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 


Sir Hubert Worthington, O.B.E., 
Edward 
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Maufe, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., will be joint 
architects for the work. It is understood 
that the Ministry of Works are to grant 
a licence for restoring the Master’s House 
in 1953. 


IRISH ARCHITECTURE AT R.I.B.A. 


THE small exhibition of Irish archi- 
tecture now on view at the R.I.B.A., 
66, Portland-place, W.1, remains open 
until October 31 (Mondays to Fridays, 
10-7 p.m. ; Saturdays, 10-5 p.m.). 


THE R.I.B.A. KALENDAR 


THE new R.I.B.A. Kalendar, 1952-53, 
just issued, has an unfamiliar look, the 
names of members being no longer printed 
in their separate categories of Fellows, 
Associates and Licentiates, but grouped 
in one long alphabetical list with the class 
of membership shown against each name. 
This is a change to be commended, for it 
greatly facilitates reference to names and 
addresses. The Institute continues to 
grow, total membership now being 20,182, 
as against 18,861 last year. The general 
tendencies that have been noted during 
past years continue: Fellows and Licen- 
tiates show a decline in numbers (the 
former are 2,026, against 2,036, and the 
latter, 2,661, against 2,735), and Associates 
and Students an increase (the former, 
9,486, against 8,787, and the latter, 5,293, 
against 4,615). Retirements are also larger. 
Is the time coming when the membership 
will consist almost entirely of Associates 
and Students ? 


S.M.M. REVISION 


THE CLOSING DATE for the submission 
of suggestions for the improvement or 
revision of the Standard Method of 
Measurement of Building Works is Octo- 
ber 31. In special cases, however, some 
slight extension may be allowed on applica- 
tion to the Registrar, S.M.M.C., 12, Great 
George-street, Westminster, S.W.1. 








COMING EVENTS 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17 


ARCHITECTS REGISTRATION COUNCIL.—82nd meeting 

66, Portland-place, W.1. 2 p.m. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 20 

Mopet ENGINEER EXHIBITION.—New Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, S.W.1 (o rom until Oct. 29). Opening by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 11 a.m. 

L.M.B.A. (NORTH-EASTERN AREA).—Annual dinner 
and dance. Dorchester Hotel, W.1. 7 p.m. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21. 

Housinc CENTRE.—‘‘ The Problem of Old Property,” 
by Mr. Martin Bond. 13, Suffolk-street, Haymarket, 
S.W.1. 6p.m. 

B.B.C. THIRv PROGRAMME.—Talk on architecture in 
the new Warsaw, by Mr. Max Lock 6.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, gb 22 

LONDON SOCIETY.— “Old Whitehall,” by Mr. 
George S. Dugdale, M.A. 6-8, John "Adam-street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. 6.30 p.m. 

VICTORIA AND ALB 
Decorative Arts,’”’ by Mr. P Peter Floud. 
Museum, S.W.7. 6.15 p.m. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23. 

TowN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION.— 
Conference on “‘ The Development Plans.’’ County 
Hall, em S.E.1. 10.15 a.m. Continuing on 
October 2 

Town ‘AND COUNTRY PLANNING _ ASSOCIATION 
(STUDENT PLANNING GrouP).—“ Site Planning ,and 
Landscape Design for Residential Development,’’ by 
Mr. Derek A. Ww Lovejoy, A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 
28, King-street, W.C.2. 6.30 p.m. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24 

VICTORIA AND ALBERT MuseuM.—O cay of Loan 
Exhibition of Victorian and Edwar ecorative 
Arts. Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 
Daily 10 am.-6 p.m. Sundays 2.30 p.m.-6 p.m. 
Continuing open until January 18. 


MuseuM.—“ Victorian 
V. and A. 


L.M.B.A. MEDALS 


THE Minister of Education, Miss 
Florence Horsbrugh, M.P., and _ the 
Minister of Works, Mr. David Eccles, 
M.P., are to attend the presentation of the 
L.M.B.A. medals by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Edinburgh in the Mansion 
House on November 5. 


APPRENTICES IN THE CITY 


‘THE PRIZE PRESENTATION of the Building 
Crafts Training School, conducted by 
The Worshipful Company of Carpenters, 
was held in Drapers’ Hall on October 7. 
It was a singularly happy affair, which the 
apprentices present seemed obviously 
to enjoy, no less the Master and members 
of the Court and Livery of the Worshipful 
Company who were present. The part 
which the ancient Livery Companies are 
playing in encouraging apprenticeship is 
an important one. It was _ particularly 
encouraging to hear from the Director, 
Mr. Herbert Tilley, that attendances in 
most trades are on the upgrade. Yet 
many more apprentices are needed, par- 
ticularly in London, and it was good to 
note the presence at the prizégiving of 
the President and other members of the 
London Master Builders’ Association. 
The School, founded by the Carpenters’ 
Company under the direction of the late 
Professor Banister Fletcher (as his son, 
Sir Banister Fletcher reminded us) will 
next year celebrate its Diamond Jubilee 
We wish it many more years of valuable 
work, 


HOSPITAL SCHEME 


Lorp INMAN, chairman of Charing 
Cross Hospital, said in London recently, 
that plans were completed and land had 
been acquired for a new 800-bed teaching 
hospital in Northwick Park, near Harrow. 

He said that the beginning of con- 
struction depended on an improvement in 
the country’s economic condition. The 
present buildings would be retained for 
casualty, emergency, and out-patient work. 
Of the new 47-acre site the hospital would 
occupy about 34 acres and the medical 
school less than 13 acres. Medical re- 
search facilities would be expanded. 

Architects for the proposed hospital 
are Messrs. Adams, Holden. and Pearson, 
FF.R.I.B.A., 2-4, Gordon-square, W.C.1. 


BRITISH STANDARDS 


So EXTENSIVE have been the modifica- 
tions made during the past two years to 
British Standards which affect the building 
industry, and so constant has been the 
flow of new specifications, that the B.S. 
Handbook (No. 3) for building materials 
and components, which was published in 
January, 1950, is already considerably 
outdated. 

Between January 1, 1950, and the end of 
August this year, 14 relevant new standards 
were produced and about 30 existing 
standards were extensively revised, includ- 
ing some of the most important ones used 
by the building industry. 

Most users of the Handbook will now, 
no doubt, find it necessary to obtain a 
copy of the Addendum volume which the 
British Standards Institution has just 
issued (price 12s. 6d.). 
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AN ACCRA TURF CLUB PROJECT 


Mr. T. S. Darsysuire, F.R.I.B.A. 
(of Messrs. Yates, Cook and Darbyshire) 
is leaving by air on October 24 for the 
Gold Coast, where he is to advise the 
Accra Turf Club on the extension of its 
race course and ancillary buildings. Mr. 
Darbyshire visited Kumasi last year for 
a similar purpose. 


Competition News 
OLYMPIC STADIUM, MELBOURNE 


THE COMPETITION open to Australian 
architects for the design of an Olympic 
Stadium for the 1956 Games in Melbourne 
has closed with 80 entries. The secretary 
of the Royal Victorian Institute of Archi- 
tects said that they came from all over 
Australia and two were sent by Australian 
architects now in England. A committee 
of seven judges will examine the designs 
and the winning entry will soon be 
announced. 


PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Messrs. HARRISON AND SEEL, chartered architects, 
have moyed to new premises at 38, Holland Villas-road, 
Kensington, W.14. Tel.: Bayswater 0163. 


Mr. Basix I. Briccs, A.R.1.B.A., announces that he has 
now opened a branch office at 7, Station Chambers, 
Station Parade, High-street North, East Ham, E.6. and 
would be pleased to receive trade journals, catalogues, 
etc. His original practice is still being carried on at 
The Old Town Hall, Great Dunmow, Essex. 


FROM “ THE BUILDER” OF 1852 
Saturday, October 16, 1852 


THE SANITARY MOovEeMENT.—This 
movement progresses, and will probably 
increase in intensity till the cholera has 
come and gone, by which time, however, 
it is to be hoped that much substantial 
and permanent good will have been done, 
as some little compensation at least for 
the evil which past neglect can scarcely 
now remedy by forthcoming measures, 
however active. 
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R.I.B.A. Associateship and 
Practical Experience 
ELIGIBILITY FOR EXEMPTION 


— regulations for the examinations 

qualifying for the Associateship 
R.I.B.A. and for registration under the 
Architects (Registration) Acts, 1931 and 
1938 were amended in 1949 as a result of 
strong feeling, not only in the R.I.B.A. 
Council and on the Board of Architectural 
Education, but in the profession generally, 
that the qualifications of the young archi- 
tect should be raised by requiring a period 
of practical experience before the granting 
of qualified status. 


In a memorandum issued on October 14, 
the R.I.B.A. state: It was considered 
desirable that the new regulations should 
come into force as soon as possible, but in 
order to avoid inconvenience to those 
about to take the Final qualifying examina- 
tion the date fixed for the purpose of 
Associateship R.I.B.A. was January 1, 
1951. A complication was introduced 
by the delay necessary in obtaining legal 
sanction to bring the regulations into force 
for registration under the Architects 
(Registration) Acts, the date fixed for this 
purpose being September 18, 1951. 


It was inevitable that the operation of 
the new regulations would teveal difficul- 
ties and anomalies. It was also perhaps 
inevitable that students who had hitherto 
anticipated the granting of qualified 


Status immediately on passing the ‘Final 


Examination would, in some cases, regard 
the delay due to the requirement of 
practical experience as a hardship or 
injustice, regardless of the prime intention 
of the new regulation, which was to raise 
the standard of qualification. 


As already announced, the Board 


decided in July, 1952, that candidates 
who had started their architectural training 
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before November 1, 1949, should be 
allowed to take the examination in Pro- 
fessional Practice and Practical Experience 
next following their passing the Final, 
Special Final or Final exempting examina- 
tions, provided that some evidence of 
practical experience could be shown. 
Students were then advised that while a 
minimum period of 12 months’ post- 
graduate practical experience was nor- 
mally essential, in these particular cases a 
period of at least two months’ post- 
graduate or alternatively four months’ 
earlier experience was desirable. 


In accordance with the decision of the 
Admission Committee of the A.R.C.U.K. 
candidates who passed the greater part 
of their Recognised School examinations 
before September 18, 1951, leaving not 
more than two subjects to be taken, were 
allowed to qualify for registration if they 
finally completed their examination, in- 
cluding the subject of Professional Prac- 
tice, before July 31, 1952. In September, 
1952, it was announced that such can- 
didates would also be eligible to apply for 
election as Associates. 


It has been decided that the following 
categories shall also be eligible to apply 
for election to the Associateship :— 


1. Any candidate who qualified by 
examination for registration before Sep- 
tember 18, 1951, the date on which the 
Privy Council amended the A.R.C.U.K. 
Regulations. 


2. Any registered architect who has 
passed or shall pass the Final or Special 
Final Examination. (Such candidate 
will not be required to take the section 
of the examination covering Professional 
Practice and Practical Experience.) 


3. Any candidate who passed in the 
subject of Professional Practice in the 
Final or Special Final Examination and 
has passed or subsequently passes the 
remaining subjects of the 







































syllabus which was in 
force at the time when 
he first sat for such ex~ 
amination. 


The Council have con- 
sidered the question of 
ante-dating the member- 
ship of any candidates so 
elected and have decided 
that membership shall not 
be ante-dated. 





THE PUMP ROOM, | 
CHELTENHAM 


It is hoped to restore this 
fine Regency building, which 
stands in Pittville Gardens, 
Cheltenham, in time for the 
Coronation, and to this end 
£1,000 has been given by 
Councillor Miss E. K. 
Bayliss to start the Mavyor’s 
“Save the Pump Room” 
appeal. The work will in- 
clude effacing signs of 
wartime use and the re- 
placement of timbers affected 
with dry rot. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NEW APPROACH TO CRITICISM 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—In his new approach. Mr. Eric 
Ambrose makes an old mistake. 
The Greek conception was not that beauty 
is a quality of things themselves but a 
symbol, manifesting itself through tem- 
porary material things, of a real existence 
in an eternal world. If this be true, and I 
think it is, it is nonsense to say with Hume 
that beauty exists purely in the mind of 
the beholder. Such thinking has surely 
long since proved to be a philosophical 
cul-de-sac. 


The real trouble in dealing with archi- 
tecture or any other art is that, in the very 
act of writing, one is translating experi- 
ence of one art into terms of another art— 
literature. It is surely still true that to 
be an art critic the essential thing is a 
knowledge of how to write rather than a 
knowledge of art. Our modern artists 
owe their reputations precisely to such 
critics. ‘The general public has no know- 


ledge of art. It is only aware of art as 
seen through other people’s literary 
spectacles. 


The folly of trying to translate one art 
form into another was surely exposed 
once and for all by Pavlova when to some 
critic (long since forgotten) who asked 
her what she “‘ meant ” by her swan dance 
she answered : “ If I could tell you that, 
there would be no need to dance it.” 


R. BrytH Winter, L.R.I.B.A. 
Shaw’s Corner, Redhill, Surrey. 


To the Editor of The Builder 


—* have no wish to interrupt the 
train of thought of Mr. Eric Ambrose, 
whose articles on Criticism I am reading 
with great interest and relish, but I should 
like to be allowed to question the sound- 
ness of Hume’s dictum on beauty quoted 
by your contributor last week :— 
“Beauty is no quality in things 
themselves ; it exists purely in the 
mind which contemplates them. Each 
mind perceives a different beauty.” 


Obviously beauty, through the agency 
of sight, must be appreciated in the mind, 
but if beauty is not in the object how can 
it be apprehended? Surely if it is not 
inherent in the object it would not register 
in the mind, unless it is purely imaginary, 
in which case there can be no basis for 
aesthetic criticism. 


It is of course impossible to define 
beauty and ugliness precisely, but there is 
a general apprehension of what is meant 
by these words. For example, the Par- 
thenon and Chartres Cathedral are com- 
monly regarded as beautiful, and a mining 
camp as ugly, presumably because the 
works of architecture have a certain 
quality-of ordered design which the mining 
camp has not. What, then, is the beauty 
of the Parthenon and Chartres if it is 
not inherent in the physical shapes and 
colours of the architecture ? 


And how, by the way, did Hume know 
that “each mind perceives a different 
beauty ” ? Was he able to see with the 
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eyes -of other men? From the near 
unanimous praise of the Parthenon and 
Chartres it is reasonable to assume that 
most people see not different beauties, if 
such they are, but the same. GJ. 

P.S.—I note that Mr. Ambrose refers 
to “Lord Kaines.” Is this a misprint 
for Kames ? 


PRESERVATION OF CHURCHES 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—With reference to the article on 
this subject in The Builder on 
October 10, I note in the last sentence of 
the article that the Church Assembly are 
seeking powers whereby all churches will 
have to be inspected by a qualified archi- 
tect once every five years. 


I am at a loss to understand why the 
person carrying out the inspection must 
be a ‘“ Qualified Architect.” Surely 
there are Building Surveyors, Building 
Inspectors and many Clerks of Works 
experienced in this type of work who are 
equally as experienced, and in some cases 
better experienced, than some architects 
to carry out these inspections ? 


I am of the opinion that before the 
above powers are granted the Church 
Assembly, this point should be given 
further consideration with a view to the 
qualification of the person to carry out 
the inspection being extended to include 
the above Building Surveyors, etc. 


G. W. WaARBRICK. 
66, Park-drive, 
Barrow-in-Furness, Lancs. 


HOUSING PRODUCTION 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—Whatever the merits or defects 
of the Regional Housing Production 
Boards it is clear that ‘“‘ Chartered Muni- 
cipal Engineer,” writing in your issue of 
October 10, places the fundamentals in 
speeding up house building on the 
shoulders of third parties. In doing this 
he betrays his lack of confidence ’*as an 
exponent of a professional technique. 
Surely those without homes and the 
Housing Production Boards should be 
able confidently to look to ‘‘ Chartered 
Municipal Engineer” (and his staff of 
architectural assistants) for so modifying 
building construction to fit existing con- 
ditions of output and site organisation 
that house building would be speeded up 
and materials saved. 

Reinforced concrete lintols in internal and 
external walls, expensive in cement and steel 
and weighing (in some cases) several hundred- 
weights, are wasteful of labour and slow down 
site work ; they fulfil no new function but 
merely replace the fir lintol and fair segmental 
arch of yore. Brick reinforcement is the 
obvious method of spanning openings in 
houses. 

Deep fir joists in long spans are wasteful. 
A prestressed beam legitimately employed in 
supporting shallow joists is the answer. 
Bricks for inner skins of hollow walls take a 
lot of handling by skilled labour and short 
supply causes site delays. Breeze blocks 
provide the solution here ; their economy in 
labour and material (and improved thermal 
insulation, too) has been demonstrated in an 
official Work Study in Blocklaying. 

Overhanging eaves, whether boxed or 
simulated by proprietary concrete gutter 
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blocks, are a hangover from pre-war jerry- 
building. Let the gatter finish on the top 
corbel course 2-4 in. projection. Internal 
oil painting, costing about £20 per house, is 
sheer luxury. Light staining of woodwork 
and twice varnishing is much cheaper and 
also warmer in tone and more economical in 
labour. 

From a recent holiday in Scotland I know 
that ‘‘ Chartered Municipal Engineer’s ” 
contemporaries on the other side of the 
Border do not suffer from apathy and faint- 
heartedness ; travelling from Sutherland 
County to East Lothian County, I found all 
the above points incorporated in the houses 
there, besides which, I found combined bath 
and w.c. on the ground floor with all fittings 
off the rising main. The houses are com- 
pleted in from eight to ten months. 

Indeed, in the Royal Burgh of Dunbar 
I found double aluminium sinks with two 
draining boards and (believe it or not !) 
terrazzo floors in the kitchens. The rents 
were 19s. per week. 

There is required in the housing drive 
to-day the fullest exploitation of municipal 
engineering and structural design techniques. 

C. R. VINYCOMB. 


54, Wickstead-avenue, 
Leagrave, Luton. 


CLOSE TENDERING 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—Although there is obviously col- 
lusion about some tenders, surely a 
decent gap between the figures is more 
likely to result from collusion than 
identical figures? After all, the reason 
for collusion is to arrange that the job 
shall go to a particular tenderer. Identical 
figures must surely occur from time to 
time, like a hole in one at golf. Even the 
“treble chance”’ appears to be won by 
somebody each week, though one is 
never fortunate enough even to have met 
a man who has met a man who has met 

eine. = 

J. M. JENNINGs. 


150, Gray’s Inn-road, W.C.1. 


NOTIFYING APPLICANTS 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—Would you please make an 
appeal through your correspondence 
columns asking firms advertising staff 
vacancies to reply, either by letter or 
through your classified advertisement 
page, to applicants for such appointments ? 
I am one of thousands seeking a 
progressive change of employment as a 
builders’ surveyor. In the past six weeks 
I have written to nearly 24 advertisers, 
and to date have received neither acknow- 
~ledgement nor reply from 18 of them. 
It is extremely difficult to make a decision 
which may affect one’s whole future 
under these circumstances, for, I think, 
obvious reasons. 
C. L. Topp. 
60, Moss-drive, 
Middlewich, Cheshire. 


ARCHITECT’S APPOINTMENT 


Mr. ARTHUR ELLIOTT, who has been 
appointed architect to Newmarket Rural 
Council, started his career with Mr. H. B. 
Richardson, architect, of Darlington. Four 
years ago he was appointed an assistant 
architect with Cambridgeshire County 
Council. He is an A.R.I.B.A. 
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A New Approach to Criticism 


3.—THE LAW OF RHYTHM AND MODERNISM 
By ERIC AMBROSE, FRIBA 


tae every age, the discovery of new 

building methods has given rise to a 
sudden spontaneous freshness of thought. 
This has been followed invariably by a 
second stage of exploitation in which every 
facet of the new technique has been 
examined and experimented upon, leading 
without perceptible break to 2 third culmi- 
nating stage of subtlety and refinement, 
in which structural members’ are reduced 
in size, and concentration placed upon 
aesthetic considerations. 


For want of a better, I have coined the 
word “‘ Aesthesis ” to express the external 
effect of a three-dimensional work of art 
upon the senses of those for whom it is 
produced. We shall have cause to use 
this word many times. 


A fourth, retrogressive stage has fol- 
lowed, quite naturally, as the result of a 
self-conscious pride in technique and an 
exhaustion of the imaginative qualities 
of the work. 


GROWTH AND DECAY 


This one, two, three, hop of a polka 
rhythm, is but the expression of natural 
law to which I have referred, the Law of 
Growth and Decay. Man himself and 
all living matter, whether sentient or 
insensitive, subscribe to that law.. Birth, 
adolescence, maturity, then decay and’ 
senility are but the three forward steps 
and the retrogressive hop of the natural 
rhythm of the universe, a law inficxible 
in its structure and demands, if variable 
in its minutiae. 


When the Egyptian King, Iknahton, 
established worship of the sun as a State 
religion, he was surrendering to this rhythm 
by the symbolic act of worship of a god 
reborn daily, a belief according well with 
the Egyptian hope of life beyond the grave. 
The Hebrews sought to establish a 


Divinity which would be above the rhythm, 
the ideal of 2 single, ageless, immutable 
God-head to which man could aspire 


after the inevitable rhythm had exacted 
its toll. 


Few if any religions have refused to 


‘their adherents the solace of a future life, 


unaffected by this inevitable process of 
decay following .birth, and despite our 
present-day scientific knowledge which 
suggests that the universe is running down 
like a clock, we hold tenaciously to a 
belief in immortality and a defeat thereby 
of the inexorable law. 


The effect of the rhythm upon Western 
European architecture is perhaps best 
exemplified by the Renaissance and 
Gothic schools, and whilst in this country 
we may have escaped the worst excesses 
of the fourth beat—the “‘hop” of Rococo 
and Flamboyant—the retrogression is still 
perceptible. Nor can it be argued that 
the Renaissance was merely the third 
beat of the Classical school, for although it 
‘‘ provided a complete synthesis of Roman 
dome and arch, column and groined vault, 
the Renaissance architect did not produce 
Roman buildings, because the social 
demands of the 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries in Europe rendered the true 
Roman building impracticable.” 


THE POINTED ARCH 


The rhythm ‘is clearly observed in 
ecclesiastical architecture of the Middle 
Ages in England. The invention of 
the pointed arch which gave rise to a new 
freedom of planning was followed by a 
reduction of structural mass in the second 
step and refinement of detail in the third. 


Technique was developed logically until 
the advent of the 14th century, when we 
find fan-vaulting with ribs no longer 
playing a structural part, whilst the final 
retrogression is seen in the following 
Tudor period marked by fantastic chim- 
neys and complex roofs with innumerable 
gables. In France, the fourth beat or 
hop is at once apparent. At_ Amiens, 
technical ability resulted in a self-con- 
scious display, whilst at Beauvais the 
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stress laid upon that which we have termed 
the Aesthesis—the appeal to the senses— 
was so unrelated to the other concepts 
that the choir fell twice within a period 
of ten years ! 


The same rhythm is to be observed in 
the architecture of early civilisations, 
whilst its rare absence is proof merely 
of an architectural sterility, or at best 2 
still-birth—as in Assyria, where scarcity 
of durable building material provided 
little opportunity for development. 


In Egypt, where a trabeated systeny of 
close column and lintol remained static 
for three thousand years, the rhythm, 
though fainter; can still be discerned 
where monumental forms, superb in their 
magnificent employment of mass, allied 
to-a decorative treatment rich in detail, 
and a sculpture free of superfluities, gave 
way to a retrogression of exhaustion, and 
even the sculpture coarsened, despite its 
highly formalised character. 


The discovery of a new form of con- 
struction was completely ignored and 
suppressed by the Classicists of the day, 
for architecture had taken upon itself a 
religious connotation, and to have de- 
parted from the principles established 
would have been sacrilege. Thus there 
was but one possible result: decay, with 
nothing to replace it—not even a new 
cycle, and certainly not the rock-cut 
tombs at Beni Hassan with their eccidental 
similarity to the Doric Order to be estab- 
lished eight centuries later. 


THE GREEK GENIUS 


The Greeks, well supplied with timber 
and stone, 2lso adopted a trabeated system, 
but their genius and imagination enabled 
them to invent new forms, and then by 
refinement to reach the second and third 
steps of the rhythm. By the fifth century 
B:C. the Doric Order had been perfected, 
to be followed by the culmination at 
Athens. The retrogressive “‘ hop ” of the 
fourth century B.C. is unmistakable, when 
self-conscious effort to obtain diversity 
and innovation in decoration becomes at 
once apparent. 


It would be tedious to stress the thesis 
further by producing other examples of 
the natural law governing the rhythm. 





“‘ We are-worried, desperately, so Architects have freed themselves 
from the stranglehold of the Engineers.” 
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It is equally true of Eastern culture, 
which, though based upon different 
ideological, religious, geographical and 
sociological requirements, demonstrates 
clearly the existence of the rhythm. It is 
to be seen in Indian architecture, whilst 
an examination of the temples and pagodas 
of China and Burma provide the final 
proof that it is not indigenous to Western 
culture alone. 


It might be asked why, if the rules of 
criticism we have deduced were indeed 
present in the minds of thinking men for 
many centuries, even sub-consciously, 
how is it that the step of retrogression is 
never perceived until it is too late and a 
great legacy of meaningless building left 
to following generations—as for example 
by our Victorian ancestors ? 


From the time that Eve persuaded 
Adam that the apple of the tree in the 
midst of the garden was good to eat, man 
has evinced an all-too-eager readiness to 
heed the plausible soothsayer whose 
flattering sophistry serves to strengthen him 
in his resolve to stifle the rebellious, in- 
articulate doubts which from time to time 
assail him. ‘Thus strengthened, he makes 
a last desperate defence of a set of values 
he more than suspects are untenable. 
The hatred thus engendered towards the 
true rebel, the genius who refuses to 
accept the hidden fallacy, is at once under- 
standable. The sophist, by a rational- 
isation from his false premises and a 
careful and eclectic choice of the particular 
to support his generalisation, at last 
persuades himself that he has, by in- 
duction, discovered a new inviolate truth, 
and critics and patrons alike, overwhelmed 
by the intensity of his new-found sincerity, 
vie with one another to praise him and 
call him prophet. That is how Ruskin 
could be applauded for describing the 
useless parts of a building as constituting 
architecture. 


A POTENTIAL DANGER 


There is, however, a danger against 
which the iconoclast, the breaker of idols, 
must guard. In cutting a big stick to 
belabour existing theory, the utmost 
care must be taken to prevent it from being 
wrested from his grasp and used by the 
outraged reactionary in his own. defence. 
It is for this reason that we have been 
careful to stress the relationship between 
long accepted, but inadequately expressed, 
standards of criticism, and the natural law 
of the universe, whose demands have 
been overlooked. 


There is little doubt that we have already 
trodden the second step of an architecture 
so close to us that we cannot as yet find a 
suitable name to describe it! Whether 
we refer to it doubtfully and uneasily as 
Modern, Functional or Contemporary, or 
qualify it adjectivally as Logical or 
Spatial and attach other issue-avoiding 
tags, we are worried, desperately so, as to 
the precise direction in which our steps 
are leading us. 

Philosophers and philosophising critics 
seek to reduce the problem to its simplest 
terms. Others impatiently object that 
great architecture of the past was produced 
without a philosophy, conveniently ignor- 
ing the fact that the true architect of the 
past was himself a philosopher, guided by 
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his innate feelings, whilst the natural 
rhythm of the universe kept him on his 
true course. The great leaders of to-day, 
Wright, Mendelssohn and Gropius, to 
quote but three, are scarcely inarticulate ! 
On the other hand we have seen what 
happens when the State seeks to give 
guidance to the perplexed by producing, 
as in Russia, its own philosophy of an 

** approved ” architecture with a resultant 
meaningless hotch-potch. 


UNCERTAINTY AND DOUBT 


What precisely has happened to bring 
about this world-wide period of uncer- 
tainty and doubt? Is it the aftermath 
of one minor and two major bloody wars 
with the nerve-wracking threat of a fourth 
hanging over our heads, which has 
provided us with a new set of values too 
rapidly for us to be able to assimilate 
them and respond to the changing 
demands ? 


Or is it that we are faced with a war of 
ideas—not necessarily ideologies, but the 
conflict of technical freedom on the one 
hand and material scarcity and restriction 
on the other? Architects, it is true, have 
freed themselves from the stranglehold 
of the engineers who supplanted them in 
the last decade of the 19th century. The 
Crystal Palace in England, the Palace of 
Machines in France, ushered in a new 
age—the first beat of the rhythm, but 
Mackintosh, Wright, Corbusier and Men- 
delssohn (Einstein Tower) completed the 
revolt against the engineer, so that by 
1939, the architect could, in truth, say 
to his patron—‘‘ I can produce anything 
you require. My ability is limitless, for 
the engineer will obey my commands— 
providing you are prepared to pay for it ! ” 


He could say the same to-day if he 
were permitted to do so, but opposed to 
this new-found freedom, on the other 
side of the balance, there are now the 
conflicting requirements of the sociologist, 
world-wide scarcity of material, the 
crushing sense of instability and imper- 
manence, and the pusillanimous efforts 
of economic planners trying desperately 
to play for time by applying the brakes 
of legislation whilst they think out the 
answers piecemeal, slowing down the 
intellectual machine beneath a _ welter 
of buff forms. 


At the same time, architects freed from, 
and by, the genius of the engineer and 
thus enabled to produce an aesthesis of 
freedom, have stressed the first two con- 
cepts demanded by the natural law— 
‘** Logical Expression of Structure”? and 
‘ Fitness for Purpose ”’ at the expense of 
the third concept demanding an aesthetic 
of Unity, Dignity and Grandeur, 
which they have expected, quite wrongly, 
to follow automatically. 


To-day, when we should be approach- 
ing the third step of culmination, few 
have the courage to tread it firmly, whilst 
the ignorance and antipathy of officialdoms 
oppose anything ‘“‘ new,” and a crippling 
Town Planning Act enables them to sit 
in solemn judgment upon the architect 
who would produce his aesthesis of freedom. 
Art cannot be legislated—even by man- 
made laws ! 


(To be continued) 
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Ceramics in the Home 


AN EXHIBITION AT CHARING 
CROSS UNDERGROUND STATION 
By Basil Marriott 
T= exhibition, which remains open 

at Charing Cross Underground 
Station booking-office vestibule until Nov- 
ember 1, is well worth a visit It can be 
taken “on the hoof” between ticket- 
office and platforms. The show is 
arranged by The Observer, and is des- 
cribed as “‘an attempt to bring creative 
artists into touch with the general public.” 
In this it succeeds, deservedly. The title 
immediately anchors the subject down to 
earth, and the admirable mounting (by 
Cockade, Ltd.) suggests a domestic con- 
text for pieces which, probably by inten- 
tion, are all domestic both in-scale and 
flavour. Moreover, they go well with 
contemporary surroundings—a strong, and 
it must be confessed, welcome contrast 
to the recent Arts Council exhibition 
where the pottery tended rather towards 
collectors’ pieces. 


The exhibits at Charing Cross are not 
exactly cheap ; but such sample prices as 
could be _ ascertained off the record 
suggested that many are good value for 
the pleasure they would give and, equally 
important, the useful service ‘they would 
render, for throughout the show there is 
a lively sense of reality—and a refreshing 
absence of the precious’ or ———— 
atmosphere sometimes surrounding the 
work of the artist-craftsman. 


SKILFUL. SELECTION 

The selection is skilful. in achieving 
unity and variety sirhultaneously. It ‘is 
invidious to single out. for comment, 
but the following caught the eye through 
the ranks of an encouragingly large rush- 
hour attendance. 

William Newlands’ ‘‘ Minoan” bulls 
in black-and-white slipware—purely decor- 
ative successors to Machen’s “ Zodiac ” 
prototype which has done such good 
service since its ‘‘ Britain Can Make It” 
debut. Nicholas Vergette’s ~fish-form 
dishes, particularly inviting holders for 
fruit or gourds (or perhaps the bills and 
visiting cards one must do something 
about). 

A coffee (or was it tea?) set in an 
indescribable pale lavender by Ursula 
Darwin is eminently presentable, and 
another of the prevalent boat-shaped 
dishes in black and white by James ‘Tower 
is graceful'and handseme. 

One’s impression that’ Lucie Rie’s 
work is likely to appeal to discriminating 
younger people was confirmed by her 
coffee-set in her characteristic white glaze 
having almost the luminous quality of 
powdered alum. Her black tea-set is a 
tour-de-force of contrast. Both are of 
consummate elegance in simple forms of 
great subtlety. 

There are many other covetable pieces, 
which inevitably lose a little in the mass in 
a small space. The art schools are 
represented by group exhibits and hold 
their own well. - 

The exhibition is open-from 11 a.m. 
to 7.30 p.m. on week-days.. ' 
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German Building Achievements 
FACTORS WHICH MAKE FOR RAPID PROGRESS 
By Our Own Representative 


t ieee: remarkable progress in house- 

building and other forms of recon- 
struction made in the Western Zone of 
Germany since the war has aroused 
considerable interest in this country and 
elsewhere, and doubts have sometimes 
been expressed as to the genuineness of 
this achievement. In a special interview 
with a representative of The Builder last 
week a German State Architect, Herr 
E. R.A. Schwarzer, of Wiesbaden, who 
has been in England on a private visit, 
was able to throw some further light on 
the subject, and on how the Germans 
themselves view the problems of recon- 
struction. 


Herr Schwarzer affirmed that new 
dwellings (i.e., flats and houses) are being 
provided in Western Germany, where the 
population is approximately equal im 
numbers to that of the United Kingdom, 
at the rate of 400,000 a year, or double 
the rate achieved in this country, until 
recently. This, he said, was not the 


result of flower housing standards in 
Germany than exist here ; he emphasised 
in fact, after a close examination of current 
housing standards in Britain, including the 
New Towns, that standards in Germany 
are considerably higher than in Britain. 
This applies to the standard of design, 


the materials used and to finish and 
workmanship. In this connection Herr 
Schwarzer referred to what he called the 
‘* primitiveness’’ of many household 
fittings he had seen here, and instanced the 
‘* crude lumps of iron”’ used for window 
handles and catches; in Germany such 
fittings, in the smallest houses, would 
be of more refined design and chromium 
plated. 


ABUNDANT MATERIALS 


One of the principal factors in his 
country’s favour was undoubtedly, he 
thought, the abundance of materials for 
house building, though one gathered that 
this was not purely fortuitous, but 
resulted in part from vigorous effort to 
make full use of what at one time might 
have been regarded as substitute materials. 
Even though Germany is herself a large 
producer of them, softwoods, for example, 
would not, it appears, be in sufficient 
quantity if they were used as freely in 
housing as here ;_ bricks are little used in 
housing, and walls and first and second 
floors in two-storey houses are almost 
invariably formed of lightweight concrete 
made largely from pumice rock, which 
is fortunately plentiful. All houses are 
still built with cellars, and there is no 
intention to depart from this practice, 
and the “horror,” to German eyes, of 
external plumbing, is nowhere seen on 
new buildings. 

Of the housing being built in Germany, 
more than half is private housing, which 
incidentally is strongly encouraged by the 
Government, which makes grants of up 
to about £700 a house for this purpose. 
To receive the grant, however, houses 
have to conform to certain standards, 


both in regard to methods of construction 
and for heating and other fittings. ‘The 
cost of building is about the same in both 
countries. 


TALL FLATS 


“Point ” blocks of six-storey flats are 
becoming increasingly popular in con- 
gested areas, and these usually have four 
flats on a floor. It was rather surprising 
to find here, in view of Herr Schwarzer’s 
remarks on standards, that in working- 
class flats of this type passenger lifts are 
not installed as they would be regarded as 
too expensive, though small lifts are 
provided for the raising of coal to the 
various floors. 


Apart from the plentiful supply of 
materials, another factor aiding the speed 
of building is the complete absence of 
building licensing ; anyone who can raise 
the money can put up any kind of building 
he likes, and many “ tuxury ” buildings, 
as they would no doubt be classed in 
Britain, ranging from large houses with 
swimming baths to super-cinemas, are in 
fact being built in large numbers. In 
Frankfurt, with a population of 600,000, 
no fewer than 20 new cinemas, of a high 
standard of comfort and amenity, have 
been built since the war. 


But although building licences are 
unknown in Germany, planning permis- 
sion is nevertheless required before any 
building, or even an advertisement exceed- 
ing a square metre in size, may be erected. 
Under post-war legislation, every town 
and city has had to prepare a plan for 
future development, and various zones 
are set aside for residertial purposes, 
industry and so on. An interesting point 
is that no matter how many government 
departments have to be consulted for a 
particular scheme, the individual has only 
to make one application to the planning 
department, which itself undertakes to 
carry out any investigations which may be 
necessary with other departments. 


The third main factor making for 
greater speed of building, Herr Schwarzer 
considers, is the harder work put in by 
German building trade workers. The 
reason behind this, he thinks, is simply 
that there is a considerable amount of 
unemployment in Western Germany, and 
the operative is accordingly anxious to 
keep his job. The normal working week 
in the building industry is 48 hours. In 
addition, on urgent works of reconstruc- 
tion, work does not cease at night, but is 
carried out in the hours of darkness with 
the aid of floodlights. 


On the higher standard of workmanship 
found in Germany, Herr Schwarzer 
thinks that this may be partly due to the 
different organisation of the building 
industry in his country. In Germany, 
apparently, the general contractor is 
practically unknown, work being handed 
over directly to a series of sub-contractors, 
as we would know them. For this purpose 
building is sub-divided into no fewer than 
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24 different trades. This, he considers, is 
a better system. 


ARCHITECTURAL STANDARDS 

On the question of architectural 
standards, Herr Schwarzer thinks that we 
have a lot of leeway to make up from the 
nineteenth century. He said he thought it 
had to be admitted that the general 
standard was higher on the Continent 
than over here. He had been greatly 
impressed, however, by what he had seen 
at the South Bank Exhibition last year— 
this was nothing less than a revolution.in 
British architecture—and he believed that 
there were many signs that in the next 
few years Britain would forge ahead in 
this field. He had also been impressed 
with a number of new individual schemes, 
and Powell and Moya’s Westminster 
flats, he thought, were of outstanding 
merit. He had visited a number of the 
New Towns, and of those he had seen he 
believed that Harlow was definitely in 
the lead in this respect. 
. Asked why he should be interested in 
British architecture and building if Con- 
tinental standards were so much. higher, 
Herr Schwarzer said he thought that our 
planning and social legislation, and sense of 
unity and civic responsibility, were in 
advance of Continental standards, and it 
was this that constituted his principal 
reason for wishing to study conditions in 
this country. 


«*s An article on the rebuilding of Hanover will be 
found on page 549.—Eb. 


King George VI Fund 


APPOINTMENT OF SITE AND 
STATUE SUB-COMMITTEE 


THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS of the site 
and statue sub-committee of the executive 
committee of the King George VI 
National Memorial Fund were announced 
last week :— 

Chairman, the Lord Mayor of London ; 
deputy chairman, Alderman Sir G. J. 
Cullum Welch; Alderman Sir George 
Wilkinson, one of the Lieutenants for the 
City; the Dean of Westminster, Dr. 
Don; Sir George Abell, a Rhodes 
trustee and a director of the Bank of 
England; Professor Thomas _ Bodkin, 
Barber Professor of Fine Arts, University 
of Birmingham ; Sir Eric de Normann, 
deputy secretary, Ministry of Works; 
Mr. Edwin Bayliss, chairman of the 
London County Council ; Alderman W. J. 
Grimshaw, chairman of the Middlesex 
County Council; Sir Gerald Kelly, 
president of the Royal Academy of Arts ; 
Mr. Howard Robertson, president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
Mr. W. O. Hutchison, president of the 
Royal Scottish Academy; Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. N. Edwards, Mayor of 
Westminster ; Sir Christopher Chancellor ; 
and, in attendance as an observer, the 
secretary of the Royal Fine Art Commis- 
sion, Mr. Godfrey Samuel. 


R.I.B.A. SPECIAL FINAL 
EXAMINATION 
Tue Councit of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have decided that the 
minimum age limit for the Special 
Final Examination shall be raised from 30 
to 35 with effect from January 1, 1958. 
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CONVERSION OF 
STANHOPE HOUSE, 
PARK LANE, W, AND 
9, STANHOPE GATE 
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Stanhope House and 
9, Stanhope Gate. 
Below : New entrance 
in Stanhope Gate. 


TANHOPE HOUSE was built 
some 50 years ago in the late 
Gothic style at the corner of Park- 
lane and Stanhope Gate. No. 9, 
Stanhope Gate is an eighteenth- 
century brick - fronted house. 
Part of the ground floor and base- 
ment of Stanhope House, includirig 
a spacious public entrance hall from 
Park-lane, and the whole of the 
ground floor and basement of No. 9, 
Stanhope Gate have been converted 
for occupation by Barclays Bank, 
Ltd. Apart from the removal of 
the existing portico of No. 9, 
Stanhope Gate and the construction 
of a new portico in a position more 
convenient for access to the new 
banking hall, few external alterations 
have been made. 


Internally the Park-lane entrance 
hall retains the original wall panel- 
ling which has been treated to tone 
with the new panelling in the 
adjoining waiting-room and banking 
hall. The existing moulded and 
panelled ceiling has been retained, 
a new floor has been laid and an 
opening cut through the dividing 
wall to provide access to the new 
banking hall. The waiting-room 
adjoining the entrance hall has been 
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newly panelled in oak and a staircase 
has been formed to the basement 
where the safe deposit is situated 
and where cubicles are provided 
for customers who wish to consult 
documents withdrawn from the 
safes. As an additional protection, 
a metal grille is fixed across the 
reception room at the foot of the 
stairs. 

At No. 9, Stanhope Gate, the 
ground floor has been largely re- 
built in order to make provision 
for the banking hall and. rooms for 
the manager, assistant manager, and 
for machine operators. The bank- 
ing hall is panelled in oak and the 
counter and all fittings are in the 
same material. The floor on the 
public side of the counter is coverea 
with beige marble tiles with a 
Napoleon fleury marble border and 
skirting. The grille on the counter 
is finished in silver to match the 
silver-finished candelabra, in con- 
trast to the light oak joinery. 

The manager’s room is fully 
panelled in oak with the fireplace 
framed in marble. The assistant 
manager’s room is half panelled and 
in the machine room at the rear of 
the premises the existing half panel- 
ling has been retained and the 
upper portions of the walls and the 
ceiling have been lined with acoustic 
tiles. A staff staircase leads to the 
book room, strong room and staff 
lavatories for both sexes in the 


View of banking hall, showing Stanhope Gate entrance. 
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basement and a book lift is provided. 

The whole of the. furniture has 
been designed by the architect and 
the curtains to the banking hall, 
manager’s and assistant manager’s 
rooms, the entrance hall and waiting 
room are in wine-coloured velour 
embroidered in silver. 


Below: plan. 


The central heating is gas-fired 
with thermostatic controls for both 
night and day temperatures auto- 
matically operated by a time switch. 

Messrs. Allen Fairhead and Sons, 
of Enfield, Middlesex, were the 
main contractors and following is a 
list of sub-contractors :-— 
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Moreland Hayne and Co., Ltd., 
steelwork ; Drake and Gorham, Ltd., 
electrical work; Jeffreys and ie 
heatirg, hot water and _ ventilation ; 
Bennett Wood Flooring Co., oak strip 
flooring ; Samuel Bysouth and A 
stonework; G. Jackson and Sons, 
plasterwork; Art Pavements, Ltd., 
marble flooring; Thomas- Faldo 
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Asphalte Co., asphalt ; Crittall Manu- 
facturing Co., windows ; John Bolding 
and Sons, sanitary fittings. 

Aldous and Campbell, Ltd., book 
lift; Chubbs, Ltd., safe and strong- 
room doors ; Reliance Telephone Co., 
internal telephone system; General 
Electric Co., electric light fittings ; 
Francis Dudley and Co., Ltd., grilles 
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Manager’s room. 


and anodising for silvered work; Hay- 
wards, Ltd., wrot iron work ; Woodfyt, 
Ltd., Sunburst clock, lighting brackets ; 
James Hill and Co., Ltd., ventilators ; 
Buckleys (London), Ltd., gold-leaf 
aluminium letters ; Andrew and Co., 
clock movement (banking hall); Frank 
Knight and Co., door furniture ; 
Faulkner Greeneand Co.,special glazing. 





Park-lane entrance lounge, from which an opening has been made to the new banking hall. The wall panelling and ceiling 


have been renovated. 
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General view from road. 
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T= scheme of old people’s dwellings, recently com- 

pleted for the Shoreditch, Hackney and Highbury 
Housing Association, Ltd., was opened by Lady Cynthia 
Colville, president of the Association, in July. (Prelimin- 
ary plans and a description appeared in our issue of 
April 1, 1949.) 

The site is an old vicarage garden in a secluded neigh- 
bourhood with plenty of trees and no “‘ through ”’ traffic. 
There is a bus route about 180 yards away, and beyond 
this lies Highbury Fields, with tennis courts and a band- 
stand. Shops are within a quarter of a mile, and there 
is a pillar box at the end of the road. 


The scheme, which was sponsored for subsidy by the 
Islington Borough Council, is one of the most ambitious 
projects carried out by a voluntary housing association 
since the war. The net area of the site, including the old 
vicarage, is 1.05 acres, and the accommodation 
comprises :— 

Vicarage ‘House (the Victorian vicarage, converted in 
1949).—Six bed-sitting-room dwellings and two one- 
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bedroom lettings for elderly ladies, also one three-bedroom 
flat. 

Cynthia House.—Six one-bedroom dwellings of 498 
sq. ft., excluding balconies (for old couples). 

Faithfull House-—Twelve one-bedroom dwellings of 
498 sq. ft. (for old couples). 


Newcombe House.—Twelve bed-sitting-room dwellings 
of 304 sq. ft. (for single old people). 

Graham Robertson House.—Six two-bedroom dwellings 
of 754 sq. ft., excluding balconies (for families). 


The rents vary according to situation and the accommo- 
dation provided. They range from 15s. 7d.°a week, 
inclusive of rates, for a bed-sitting-room dwelling to 
£1 14s. 1d. a week for a family flat. The building cost, 
excluding the conversion of the vicarage, but including 
all site work, was £48,220. 


The buildings are constructed with load-bearing cross- 
walls, and 11-in. cavity panel walls on front and back 
elevations. Upper floors are of hollow tiles, and 
each block has a T.D.A. roof at 30 degrees pitch. 














FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Cynthia House and Faithfull House. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
(SECOND FLOOR PLAN SIMILAR) 


Graham Robertson House. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


Newcombe House. 
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Graham Robertson House (family flats) 








View from entrance 
to site. 
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Reinforced foundations were necessary, as the sub- 
soil is made ground. The facing bricks are rustic 
flettons and the roofs are covered with interlocking 
clay pantiles. Balcony fronts are of reinforced con- 
crete. The internal finish is lime and hair plaster, 
with cement glaze splash-backs. Staircases and 
entrance halls are finished in cement glaze. 

The general contractors were Messrs. R. Mansell, 
Ltd., and the quantity surveyors, Messrs. Watkins and 
Decker. The sub-contractors were as follows :— 


Staircase, Graham Robertson_House. 


OLD PEOPLE'S 
DWELLINGS, 
NEWCOMBE ESTATE, 
ABERDEEN PARK, 
HIGHBURY, N.5 


Newcombe House (bed-sitting 
rooms). 


Hollow-tile floors and reinforced concrete, Frazzi, 
Ltd.; roofing tiles, Langley London, Ltd.; artificial 
stone, Cooper Wettern and Co., Ltd.; kitchen fittings, 
etc., Sharp Bros. and Knight, Ltd. ; sanitary goods and 
wrought iron balustrades, B. Finch and Co., Ltd. ; Semastic 
tiles, Semtex, Ltd. ; cement glaze, Prodorite, Ltd.; gas 
installation and fittings, the North Thames Gas Board ; 
electrical installation, George Buckingham, Ltd. ; iron- 
mongery, H. C. Davis and Co., Ltd. ; applied lettering, the 
Lettering Centre; signwriting, Mr. Kenneth Breese ; 
foundation stone, Mr. George Mansell. 


Typical kitchen, Graham Robertson House. 
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THE REBUILDING 
OF HANOVER 


Architects given a free hand 
within overall requirements 
By S. GORDON JOSEPH 


BY 1939 the city of Hanover had become 

one of the leading of the score or so 
of cities in Germany with a population of 
about half-a-million. It figured import- 
antly in the German economy as a centre 
of heavy industry, especially rubber and 
oil-refining, and contained numerous 
engineering plants. 

When the sounds of battle had died 
away six years later, it was a sadly altered 
city that had to face the challenge of 
post-war existence. Its population had 
diminished by one-quarter, its housing 
accommodation by one-half. Much of 
the historic centre of the city, with its 
fine half-timbered buildings, had been 
blasted or laid flat. Into the smoking 
ruins the first refugees returned to seek 
their former homes while the British 
Occupation Forces had to prepare for the 
vast task ahead, and the air hung heavy 
with pessimism. 

To-day the population has risen from 
the 1945 level of some 300,000 to a figure 
approaching the pre-war half-a-million 
mark. ‘The city’s main streets are active 
again with people going about their 
business, while pleasure - seekers and 
visitors fill the social and entertainment 
centres such as the restored Baroque 


Opera House and Café Kroepcke, or 
swarm along the old Georgstrasse. 

The work of reconstruction is by no 
means finished, but progress has exceeded 
the most confident expectations of the 
period immediately following the war. 


Fiz. 2.—The same area as shown in Fig. 1 three years after this quarter’s devastation ; 
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For the planners were 
faced not only with the 
physical and economic 
problems of clearing and 
rebuilding ; the city had 
accumulated, in its long 
history, an unbelievably 
complex land-ownership 
system which now posed 
difficult legal problems. 


AN HISTORIC CITY 


Hanover lies at the 
junction of the east-west 
route from Berlin to 
Cologne and the North 
Sea with the north-south 
route from the Baltic- 
North Sea ports via 
Frankfurt, to Nuremberg 
and the great commercial 
southern cities of the 
Middle Ages. It was 
originally a settlement of 
Charlemagne’s time, and 
was favourably placed 
for controlling the low- 
water crossing of the 
river Leine, on which 
it stands. This settle- 
ment developed in import- 
ance during the European 
economic renaissance of 
the early Middle Ages 
and was walled in the 
thirteenth century. But 
the town grew beyond the 
walls and about 400 years 
later this ‘‘ new town,” as 
it was called, was also enclosed by a wall 
though the original centre and the new town 
continued to enjoy separate legal existence. 

Its prestige increased greatly when, 
just over 300 years ago, Hanover became 
a royal residence. This age, when it 
occupied the first attentions of royalty, 


houses and gardens surrounds the medieval church, soon itself to be restored. 


a small estate of 


Fig. 1.—In 1939 the Church of the Cross (above) marked the centre 
of Hanover’s oldest residential district. 


was the great period of Baroque archi- 
tecture, and many of its finest buildings 
and planned sections dated from that 
time. The built-up area of the town was 
extended with taste and order. Park- 
lands were laid out to the south and north 
of the city limits with great connecting 
avenues, and the spacious Georg- 
strasse thoroughfare followed the 
line of the old wall. Eastward 
to the railway station lies the 
business section of the later 
nineteenth century. 

This period showed the usual 
undesirable building tendencies— 
the construction of four or more 
storey tenement blocks, the 
crowding together of the popula- 
tion, and the establishment of 
industrial enterprises mixed in 
the residential zones of the poorer 
people. Thus, in spite of its 
spacious gardens and royal parks, 
Hanover was considered, before 
the war, to be one of Germany’s 
most densely populated cities, 
with up to 150 persons to the 
acre, about a third of the 
dwellings being tall tenements. 

The organisers of the re- 
construction plan have therefore 
made it their concern that this 
situation, which was over-dras- 
tically relieved by the bombard- 
ment, should not occur again. 
In 1949, upon the initiativé of 
125 of its citizens, a ‘‘ Recon- 
struction , Community” was 
formed in Hanover and promptly 
secured the co-operation of seven 
men prominent in different walks 
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Fig. 3.—The North-West German Broadcasting Station, for Lower Saxony, built between 
1949 and 1951. 


-of life. Each one occupied himself 
with a particular section of the devasted 
city and the architect and city planner, 
Konstanty Gutschow, undertook the 
general direction of the scheme. 
Experienced architects volunteered as 
consultants to the owners of the individual 
dwelling lots. 


THE LEGAL PROBLEM 


But first there had to be cleared up the 
legal jumble inherited from the Middle 
Ages. In every district land had changed 
hands and had been split up into number- 
less small parcels throughout successive 
centuries. Forty owners of a parcel of 
land not much exceeding 50 sq. ft. was 
by no means unusual, and the mass of 
problems arising from most complicated 
proofs of inheritance and owner- 
ship was almost funthinkable. 


It was fortunate, therefore, 
that the city reconstruction plan 
succeeded without recourse to 
legal measures to enforce it. 
The Kreuzkirche project may 
serve as an example. The section 
around Kreuzkirche (Church 
of the Cross, shown in Fig. 1) 
was heavily damaged. Under 
Herr Gommet and a staff of 
six other architects it was the 
first part of the city to be tackled 
according to the new plan. 


The Kreuzkirche section is 
one of the oldest parts of 
Hanover, dating back a thousand 
years as a residential zone. The 
land-ownership situation here 
was, as might be expected, 
exceedingly complex. All real 
estate owners, however, including 
the city itself, joined together in 
a ‘‘ Reconstruction Association.” 
They transferred their property 
with all encumbrances to the 
association which, in return, 
undertook to discharge all its 
‘Obligations, redistribute the 


property and to rebuild. In 1951, after 
buildings had been erected, the original 
owners either were given possession of the 
new houses under a fixed distribution 
scheme with mortgages according to ‘the 
amount of building cost, or were fairly 
compensated. 


MUNICIPAL SCHEMES 


City and district authorities decided 
upon the erection of 40 dwellings with 
215 apartments, 33 stores, two restaurants 
and a home for 72 apprentices. The 
architects were required to adapt their 
style to the general landscape, while not 
losing sight of social requirements. Other- 
wise they were given a free hand. “ The 
result, part of which may be seen in Fig. 2, 
was a quarter which preserves the charac- 


attractive place to be in. 
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teristics of this historic dwelling zone 
while, in the arrangement of the buildings, 
preserving the predominance of the church 
structure. 

With this example before them similar 
organisations and planning boards were 
enthusiastically set up in other parts of 
the city, with the result that Hanover’s 
reconstruction is progressing effectively. 
The general scheme provides for the 
independent development of each district 
around a nucleus and with a definite 
character of its own, and accordingly 
the human element and harmony with 
natural surroundings should be preserved. 
The Baroque era’s love of parks and green 
spaces is thus to be maintained and 
developed while the excesses of early 
industrialism in unsavoury building are 
avoided. 

In one other respect the municipal 
government has shown humanity and no 
small degree of courage; they decided 
that blocks were to be erected in several 
streets, with homes for displaced persons. 
It requires courage to house people from 
outside whose needs are urgent, while 
there are local citizens still unsatisfactorily 
accommodated. In Hanover there are 
500 such apartments now. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Besides the problems of housing, there 
was a large outstanding programme of 
public construction to be undertaken. 
Hanover has not only to manage its own 
affairs but it possesses a sizeable industrial 
hinterland with the usual attachment of 
small dependent urban communities, and 
the city is the State capital of Lower 
Saxony. It is thus a city, regional and 
state administrative centre, and one of its 
recently constructed buildings provided 
for its role as the regional labour office 
headquarters. This (Fig. 4) was built 
by the State Architect’s Office in con- 
junction with Dieter Oesterlen. 

Oesterlen, government architect, is 
among the most successful builders in 


Fig. 4.—This traditional city of gardens and parks makes even the locale of a Regional Labour Office an 
The building was constructed in 1950-51. 
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Hanover and representative of the current 
architects of Western Germany. Born in 
Wiirttemberg 41 years ago, he studied at 
technical colleges in Stuttgart and Berlin, 
where he became an official architect. 
He moved to Hanover early on in his 
career and since the war has won a number 
of competitions in the city, among which 
were those for the restoration of the 
Opera House, the Stock Exchange build- 
ing and the Café Kroepcke. 

Besides ‘many school and apartment 
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buildings constructed from his plans, 
he collaborated on the N.W.D.R. (Nord- 
West Deutsche Rundfunk) broadcasting 
station (Fig. 3) with fellow citizens 
Lichtenhahn and Kremer from Bruns- 
wick. These are some of the buildings 
and projects then which have arisen since 
the reconstruction began in earnest three 
yearsago. ‘There remains much to do, but 
on the basis of the work to date there is 
every promise of the creation of a city 
worthy of its best architectural antecedents. 





BUILDING PROGRESS IN SWITZERLAND 
A Country Without a Housing Shortage—Constructional 
Work Reaches New Record Level 


By KEITH MARTIN 
(Past-President, Southern Counties Federation of Building Trades Employers) 


The following notes on the present-day 
position of the building industry in Switzer- 
land in relation to prevailing economic and 
social conditions, has been compiled by our 
coutributor following a recent visit to 
Switzerland, 
ig is of great significance, in the light of 

the prosperity of Switzerland, that the 
Swiss steadfastly refuse to give greater 
powers to the State by which the freedom 
of the individual can be curtailed. Emer- 
gency powers and rationing were swept away 
years ago, and this little country of 4,500,000 
people mean to see that the State maintains 
its proper place as the servant of the people. 

The Cantonal authorities (equivalent to 
county councils in Great Britain) refuse to 
surrender their powers to the State, but this 
must not be construed as meaning that local 
authorities pursue a policy contrary to the 
national interest. For example, the Cantonal 
authorities meet together to discuss a general 
policy for roads without even considering it 
necessary to invite a representative of the 
Central Government to be present. If they 
decide that road work is necessary, work on 
agricultural roads, for example, cannot be 
stopped by the withholding of grant if 
general State directions are considered inap- 
propriate by the Cantonal authorities for the 
districts concerned. 

That this policy has succeeded is evidenced 
by the excellence of Swiss roads, and in engi- 
neering skill the Swiss road contractors are 
second to none. For arterial and main alpine 
roads the Central Government makes a con- 
tribution of 60 per cent. towards the cost, 
the Canton 30 per cent. and the local autho- 
rity 10 per cent. The local authority frame- 
work is Cantonal or county council, city 
council and local council, the last-named 
being a combination of district and parish 
council. 


No Housing Shortage 
There is now no shortage of housing 
accommodation in Switzerland. It is, how- 
ever, considered necessary to have 1 per cent. 
in excess of requirements to allow for move- 
ment of population. For example, in Zurich, 
which has a population of 400,000, there are 
120.000 dwellings; the present excess over 
immediate requirements is only 235, whereas 
the desired number is 1,200 dwellings. Hous- 
ing construction has risen from an average 
of 8.000 dwellings a year during the war 
Period to 28,712 dwellings in 1951. Dwellings 
constructed during the years 1939 to 1951 
were: 
Year. 
1939 
1940 
1944 


Number. 
14,222 
24,568 
28,712 


Year. 
1946 
1948 
1951 


Number, 
10,767 
5,929 
10,562 


The normal annual need to cover the in- 
crease of population and wastage is from 
16,000 to 18,000 dwellings. Taking 1939 as 
100 per cent., rents have only risen to 118.7 
per cent. by 1952, whereas the cost of living 
has risen to 171.3 per cent. 


During the second half of 1950 there was 
a general rise in prices caused by the Korean 
war and by the world-wide rearmament pro- 
gramme. This international development was 
bound to affect Switzerland because of its 
dependency on outside sources for the supply 
of raw materials. 


The present volume of constructional 
building work is the highest in Swiss history, 
as the following figures, in units‘ of 1,000 
francs, show :— 

PRIVATE WORKS. 
Dwellings. Industrial — Main- 
works. tenance. 
327,150 155,195 
248,363 137,198 220,000 
404,808 123,940 241,665 
1,175,926 506,812 200,000 

PUBLIC WORKS. 
Munici- Canton. 
palities. 
189,073 
197,950 


Year. Total. 
1930 
1939 
1945 
1951 


382,893 865,238 
605,561 
770,413 


1,882,738 


Year. State. Total. 
1930 


1939 


109,727 
128,384 


123,598 
123,853 


422,398 
450,187 
1945 205,999 151,585 179,535 537,119 
1951 .- 477,387 376,288 222,571 1,076,246 
TOTALS OF PRIVATE AND PUBLIC WORKS. 
1930 ane 1,287,636 
1939 1,055,748 
1945 1,307,532 
1951 2,958,984 
(The value of the Swiss franc was, in 1914,25.22 to the £; 
in 1939, 20.67; in 1946, 17.25; and in 1952, 12.15.) 


Although this greatly increased expendi- 
ture has been essential for the development 
of the export and home markets, the Govern- 
ment is very concerned about the inflationary 
trend and has recommended that works 
which are not essential to the country’s im- 
mediate needs should be deferred. As an 
inducement towards this end industrialists 
and others are offered facilities for the crea- 
tion of a future building reserve from current 
income liability, the conditions being that 
this reserve money must be spent on build- 
ing work when the Government decides the 
time is opportune. The object of this action 
is to provide continuity of employment dur- 
ing a trade recession. 

The banks, too, are imposing a restriction 
on credit facilities in much the same way as 
is being done in Great Britain at the present 
time. For similar reasons the Government 
recommends Cantonal authorities to create 
a reserve of public works to be carried out 
as the need arises. 

There is no shortage of building material. 
As an illustration, the annual production of 
cement has increased from 300,000 tons dur- 
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ing the war years to the present figure of 
1,400,000 tons. There is, however, a shortage 
of labour, and Italian workers have to be 
imported not only for building and public 
works but also for mining and agriculture. 
Half the bricklayers and their labourers have 
to be imported for building purposes from 
March to October. During 1951 permits 
were granted for the importation of 136,775 
foreign workers for all purposes, which was 
for 61,565 more than in 1950. 


Boys are being trained in an effort to meet 
the needs of the building industry. The 
apprenticeship period for all craftsmen is 
three years coupled with intensive technical 
school training. 


The following table shows how the hourly 
rates of bricklayers and labourers have risen 
since 1914. The rates are given in Swiss 
cents : — 

Year. 
1914 
1920 
1924 
1936 
1939 
1945 
1951 


Labourers. 

46.3 
140.5 
110.0 
104.1 
109.0 
172.5 
216.0 


Bricklayers. 
62.1 


169.6 
149.4 
132.9 
143.5 
208.4 
259.6 


These rates are lower than the wage rates 
for average adult craft workers in industry 
generally, according to the statistics of the 
Federal State Office. For example, in 1951 
skilled workers earned 299 cents and un- 
skilled workers 246 cents (100 cents=1 franc 
= Is. 8d. at the present rate of exchange). 


New Techniques 


Apparently the Swiss builders made an 
experiment some while ago to find out which 
was the most effective bricklayer’s trowel. 
The tool now in use is triangular in shape 
with the handle cranked over the steel of the 
trowel. The contention is that this tool is 
less tiring to the wrist, but 1 am not con- 
vinced that this is the case. I much prefer 
to see the easy rhythm of our own brick- 
layers at work, and | should certainly choose 
the English trowel for my own use. 

Electric power is one of the first prelimin- 
aries for Swiss building contracts to drive 
cranes, concrete mixers and similar equip- 
ment. Those in doubt as to the efficacy of 
the tower crane should come to Switzerland 
and see how it is used on quite modest 
contracts to reduce manual labour and to 
speed up production. 


Economic Conditions 


Swiss economy has not been able to escape 
the effect of world conditions. The cost of 
living has risen, but less so than in other 
countries, and wages have been adjusted 
accordingly. 847 million francs or 40 per 
cent. of the total State expenditure is being 
utilised for military purposes. The State 
Railways increased freight charges and pas- 
senger fares by 5 per cent. from January 1 
and April 1, 1952, respectively. The aggre- 
gate currency reserves, including gold held 
by the Swiss Conferation, amounted to 6,425 
million francs at December 15, 1951, against 
6,619 million francs at the beginning of the 
year. 

Labour relations generally have continued 
in a spirit of co-operation and cordiality, 
with the result that the Swiss economy has 
continued to prosper. 

I am indebted to the Swiss Bank Corpora- 
tion for my economic data and to my good 
friend, Dr. Ernst Fischer, of the Swiss Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Federat'on (Société 
Suisse Des Entrepreneurs), for the building 
statisties and for the facilities afforded me of 
inspecting building work in Switzerland. 
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COLOUR AND DESIGN 


The Architect’s Work‘ as Co-ordinator 


(THE British Colour Council’s eighth 

Designers’ Conference opened in 
Chester, on October 6, with an official 
welcome by the Mayor, Alderman C. 
Cullimore, in the Town Hall. Dr. C. M. 
Whittaker, chairman of the Brit:sh Colour 
Council, introduced Mr. ANTHONY TRIPE, 
F.R.1.B.A., who gave the opening talk on 
“The Co-ordination of Colour and Design 
in the Contemporary Idiom.” 

Mr. Tripe spoke of the vital necessity for 
co-ordination and integration as well as 
for planning. Architects and designers had 
“to see the job through” as never before 
since the days of the great masters of archi- 
tecture; but with this difference, that build- 


ing was done at a far greater speed, with - 


an amount of prefabrication hitherto un- 
known and in an age when technical develop- 
ments in the building industry were con- 
stantly producing new problems for the 
designer. This provided a bigger challenge 
than any which had faced him in the past. 
In addition to the overall plan, the architect 
was faced w.th the job of an assembly of 
predetermined design, detailed and largely 
manufactured all over the country, required 
to be delivered for assembly on a most finely 
balanced, predetermined programme. 

In overseas work all this had to be 
delivered to ships and had got to arrive on 
the job artistically, technically and mechanic- 
ally correct. To do this the arch‘tect, 
while still being an artist, had got to be a 
technician. He had got to do a lot of 
atmospheric and material investigation on 
the site, and for this he needed to be some- 
He had -to 


thing of a seasoned traveller. 
assemble the right people to carry out the 
work with him, and to know all the avail- 
able ranges of desired materials in manufac- 
tured or designed forms that might be 
applicable to his problem. Finally, he must 
be the executive co-ordinator. 


Need for General Colour Language 


To facilitate the co-ord:nator’s task, Mr. 
Tripe made a plea for a general colour 
language and spoke of the work already 
carried out by the’ British Colour 
Council in this field. He said that the 
contemporary idiom relied more on colour 
in its own right than in any other period 
known. The selection of colour as a 
fundamental was now acknowledged, 
whereas in the great decorative periods of 
art it had played a subsidiary role to that of 
form and ornament. 

Even in really industrial architecture, 
colour schemes were among the first funda- 
mentals. Mr. Tripe gave, as examples, power 
stations, in which the switchgear had to be 
stove-enamelled in a certain colour two 
years before delivery. In a modern depart- 
ment store, colour and lighting had to, be 
considered at a very early stage, ceilings must 
contain all the services needed, such as 
sprinklers, staff locators, air-conditioning 
and a lighting grid that would give an 
immense number of foot-cand'es at counter 
level and facilit’es for special displays which 
could be put on anywhere in the shop. Floor 
coverings had to be of suitable scale and 
pattern not to interfere with display, with a 
repeat pattern that would not “track ”; 
drapes had to provide an. un-selfconscious 
background. These were things which 
influenced the colour scheme. and had got to 
be settled practically before the working 
drawings were half way through. 

Other problems which had to be con- 
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sidered were * what collects dirt, what is easy 
of maintenance, what colour shows this, that, 
or the other—so colour is with us from the 
start, even in the un-selfconscious type of 
design.” In other schemes, such as tem- 
porary exhibit!ons, fun-fairs, processions and 
such-like, the integration and co-ordination 
of colour were essential forms of attraction 
in themselves, being themselves a_ self- 
conscious piece of advertisement. Mr. Tripe 
also gave instances of permanent buildings 
where colour in its own right must be “ right 
at the start.” He spoke of museums and 
universities, railway stat’‘ons, places of 
entertainment, schools, shops, and hotels, 
emphasising the necessity for full knowledge 
about the site, the local conditions and the 
materials which affected the choice of design 
and colour. 

He pleaded for more and good designs in 
the cheap ranges of furniture, fabrics, light 
fittings and carpets. This would bring about 
an enormous improvement in public taste. 

Finally, Mr. Tripe said that the great con- 
temporary need was for co-operation by 
willing, friendly and helpful teamwork in all 
aspects on design and fabrication on a scale 
hitherto unknown. The great works of to- 
day would stand in history as solutions of 
problems more complex than any that beset 
the architects and engineers of the past. 


SWEDISH HOUSE BUILDING 
Increase of 25 per cent. Over Last Year 


[ is reported from Sweden that the possi- 

bility of freeing house building from 
controls, on certain conditions, is being 
considered. 

In a statement made recently Mr. Alf. 
Johansson, Director General of the Swedish 
Housing Board, said that the construction 
of residential houses this year is estimated 
to be 25 per cent. above that of last year. 
Although at the beginning of the year it 
was not thought feasible to provide new 
accommodation at better than the 1951 rate 
of 40,000 units, the more favourable con- 
ditions now prevailing made it seem that 
as high a figure as 50,000 units might be 
reached before the end of the year. 

Conditions in the industry had improved 
during the year from the rather tense atmo- 
sphere in the beginning and there were 
grounds for optimism. One of the out- 
standing improvements was a 20 per cent. 
reduction of building time per unit. 

Mr. Johansson expressed the opinion that 
it was technically feasible by adjustment of 
the general credit policy to release housing 
from the credit rationing programme. 
Should the rise in the rate of saving over 
the first half of 1952 continue it should be 
possible to meet housing’s need for credit 
without recourse to special priorities. 

He also said there was no question of 
doing away altogether with building regu- 
lations. In any case, those covering general 
and industrial investments would remain. 


Coating Bituminous Materials 


Information on coloured treatments for 
bituminous surfaces is contained in Digest 
No. 43, issued by the Building Research 
Station, and obtainable at H.M.S.O., price 
3d. Types of treatments are given, with 
the main causes of failure. Two other sub- 
jects dealt with are the discoloration of 
window glass: and the addition of gypsum 
plaster to mortars and renderings. This 
method of dealing with several subjects in 
one digest will be used in future when sub- 
jects do not warrant an issue to themselves. 


October’ 17 1952 


SOCIETIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


S.E. SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
Presentation of Prizes 


(THE 1952 students’ prize distribution of 
the South-Eastern Society of Architects 
took place at the R.I.B.A., Portland-place, 
on October 9. Mr. Robert Paine, A.R.I.B.A., 
A.R.C.A., president of the society, addressed 
the students and presented the prizes, and 
a criticism of the work on view was given 
by Mr. Hubert Lidbetter, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. 
H. Edgar Bunce, F.R.1.B.A., was in the chair. 
In his general criticism, given after he 
had criticised individual entries, Mz. 
LIDBETTER Said there was a great variety 
of achievement in the exhibition. The 
presentation on the whole was good, but 
there was a tendency towards over-elabora- 
tion. He thought that the working drawings 
failed in a number of cases by their authors 
putting too much detail on them. In par- 
ticular he mentioned figures and advised 
students to put only the salient measure- 
ments on the drawing. 

In conclusion, Mr. Lidbetter congratulated 
the students on the exhibition and said he 
hoped to see even better results next year. 

Mr. Paine, in his address, congratulated 
not only the prizewinners but all those who 
had entered for the competition, because, 
he said, it showed that they had the right 
spirit—the will to start a job and stick at it. 

““We are passing,” he said, “through 
an age of softness for the architect.” The 
young architect was able to find work rela- 
tively easily, and Mr. Paine said he. was 
amazed at the number being absorbed by 
Official Departments. It would be neces- 
sary to have a good deal more of real spirit 
in the period to come. 

There was still, he thought, a great deal 
of future for the young architect, and he 
pointed out that many of the people who 
were now firmly established in the profes- 
sion had begun their careers in the great 
period of depression. “If others have 
achieved their ambition, then you should 
be able to do so also,” he said. 

In conclusion Mr. Paine said: “ Think for 
yourselves, make your own opinions, rely on 
your own judgment and I expect you will 
do very well in a world that, to my mind, 
is getting increasingly lazy.” 


BIRMINGHAM AND FIVE 
COUNTIES A.A. 
Presidential Address 


Mr. CECIL. FILLMORE, F.R.1.B.A., deliver- 
ing his presidential address to the Birming- 
ham and Five Counties Architectural 
Association in B'rmingham, on_ Friday, 
October 10, said he was the first former 
student of the Birmingham School of Archi- 
tecture to reach the presidency of the 
association. “I hope this augurs well for 
the streng:h of the ties binding the associa- 
tion w:th the school,” the said. 

Mr. Fillmore spoke of the services ren- 
dered to the association by his immediate 
predecessor, Maior G. B. Cox, and welcomed 
to office the three vice-presidents, Messrs. 
C. F. Redgrave, R. A. Smeeton and E. Wat- 
son. He stressed the need for a wider rela- 
tionship between the association and local 
authorities and other organisations, and said 
Mr. Smeeton had been elected public rela- 
tions officer to interpret the association’s 
activities to the pubic. 

The society’s membership is now over 800.. 
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CIVIC DESIGN 


Its Relation to Economic Factors 


hee that most of the development 
plans in the country have been 
prepared, the time has come to review 
administrative procedure, said PROFESSOR 
GORDON STEPHENSON, B.Arch., F.R.I.B.A. 
M.T.P.I., A.I.L.A., when he read a 
paper on “ Design in its relation to 
economic factors,” at the Town and 
Country Planning Summer School, which 
was held in Bangor recently, under the 
chairmanship of Sir George Pepler. 


He suggested three things, which he said 
were only three of many which might be 
considered in administrative reforms. 


The first was that all concerned with 
planning should now put the maximum 
amount of effort into ensuring that the 
right kind of development took place in 
the right place at the right time. The 
Lancashire County Council, he said, was 
blazing a trail in this direction. In co- 
operation with other local authorities it 
had started to unravel some of the many 
housing problems which became so com- 
plicated because of local administrative 
boundaries. It had also established a 
bureau to help industrialists in their quest 
for suitable sites or buildings. The 
second was that all planners should 
occasionally have a year’s sabbatical leave 
and in that time do some disinterested 
research or, perhaps better, work for a 
developer who was going to be planned. 


It might be chastening but it would be a 


most educative experience. Thirdly, and 
this was a difficult suggestion to put in 
concrete terms, paper work should be 
reduced to an absolute minimum. The 
time and energy consumed by needless 
paper work and argument was appalling. 
The recent census had disclosed that 
clerks and typists had increased in num- 
bers by nearly a million in the last 20 years. 
What an indictment of the age of form 
filling! He pointed out also that archi- 
tects, town planners, engineers, and 
surveyors had increased in numbers from 
30,000 to 67,000 and the labour force in 
the building and contracting industry 
by only 26 per cent. It might be, he said, 
that more designers were employed than 
in the age of the speculative builder, but 
it must be admitted that too many spent 
their time checking and rechecking the 
work of other designers. He continued : 


We have entered an age of priorities 
and programmes. In the social and 
economic sense the weak are sustained 
and the strong are curbed. ‘The welfare 
state has come to stay, and we all, at 
heart, approve. Priorities are determined 
by Central Government and a Capital 
Investment Programme is_ prepared. 
Political pressures are at play in the 
Government, in Parliament, and in the 
country. At times it is hard to see the 
economic wood for the political trees. 


THE BUILDING QUEUE 


At the head of the building queue are 
new housing, industrial buildings, and 
schools. If we were as determined and as 
ruthless in our planning as the leaders of 
the Soviet Wnion we should be investing 
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very much more capital in the basic, 
engineering and export industries. It 
is mainly through them that we shall 
sustain our standard of life. We com- 
promise as is our wont, and in doing so 
meet social needs at great economic risk. 


The schools programme has survived 
our ups and downs. It is a large pro- 
gramme and, in an important sense, one 
that will pay handsome long-term social 
and economic dividends. 'The programme 
has been modified through experience. 
The cost per place in new schools is 
gradually being reduced as it becomes 
more realistic. A truly modern archi- 
tecture is being developed, practical, 
stimulating, and economical. Great 
credit must go to the post-war pioneers : 
the education officers and the architects 
who, in some places, have shown by 
example that they understand the prob- 
lems of the age. By employing new 
building techniques, studying teaching 
methods, and the ways of the modern 
child, they ‘have made a fine design 
contribution. 


There has not been enough industrial 
building and it has proved difficult to 
reconcile the short-term needs with the 
long. Government and local government 
have been more concerned than ever in 
the past few years to ensure that the 
location of industry should serve the 
needs of the country as well as the industry. 
We have seen the building of huge new 
undertakings at key points, and the 
development of trading estates. "The main 
problems remain: location, the renewal 
of buildings and plant, diversification in 
certain areas. 

The third major priority is concerned 
with housing. Immediately after the war 
it was wisely decided that the greater 
part of the programme should be carried 
out by local authorities. The pre-war 
powers remained in principle, though 
powers of land acquisition and subsidies 
were increased. In addition houses were 
allocated according to social priority 
and not social class. The speculative 
builder who had built hundreds of 
thousands of houses before the war had 
few to build in the post-war years. 


It is now seven years since the end of 
the war. Housing policy which was right 
seven years ago is not necessarily right 
to-day. But housing policy is inextric- 
ably mixed with political policies. It is 
right that it should be. It is wrong that 
targets should be set which disregard our 
economic position. It is wrong that the 
financial arrangements should induce 
authorities to spend in a profligate manner. 
It is wrong that we allow vast numbers of 
existing houses to fall in disrepair. 
Finally, it is wrong that the building 
industry should still be spread in a pre- 
war pattern. Because of this it is at 
variance with the declared national land 
use policy. 

How much housing is a question that 
can only be settled by Central Govern- 
ment. This is a world-wide question, 
and the housing shortage is world-wide. 
But as Crane and Paxton have shown, our 
housing position in terms of living space 
is much better than that of any country in 
Europe. That we must provide the 
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maximum number of houses consistent 
with our economic well-being is a sine 
qua non. It is probable that the 200,006 
houses per year average was the maximum 
— if the costs were not to rise dispropor- 
tionately. Two hundred thousand per 
year at lower standards was the inter-war 
average over the 20-year period. It is 
true that the annual output was greater 
immediately before the war, but at that 
stage little new capital was going into 
mining and basic industries, and some 
parts of the country were stagnating. 


ECONOMICS AND SUBSIDIES 


Numbers are one thing. The question 
of where houses should be built and at 
what cost is another; and one that is 
vital if we are concerned with Land 
Economics and Civic Design. Housing 
economics are completely distorted by 
subsidy arrangements. These are still 
conceived in pre-war terms even though 
they have been enormously increased and 
the general situation is very different. 
To appreciate what they mean they should 
be capitalised at present value, since 
housing authorities have to borrow the 
capital cost on this basis and the subsidies 
are used for servicing the loan. 


On normal houses the value of the 1952 
subsidy, at 4} per cent., is £769. On 
flats with lifts on land at £10-£12,000 an 
acre the subsidy is £2,094. It should 
also be noted that multi-storey flats have 
generally had floor areas of about two- 
thirds of those normally provided in 
houses. In the past the argument for 
flats was that high land costs necessitated 
many storeys as the only way to let at 
economic rents. They were never 
defended on other grounds and they were 
thought to be the only way to replace 
slums. 


The relative costs of buildings and land 
have completely reversed the economic 
argument. Where flats cost £1,000 more 
than houses, it is more economic to build 
12 houses than 40 flats on land up to 
£15,000 per acre, and more economic 
to build 20 houses than 40 flats on land up 
to £30,000 an acre. The 1946 Act and 
the 1952 Bill do not allow the much more 
economical form of building to take place 
on expensive land and, conversely, they 
do not allow for multi-storey buildings on 
new land. 


As designers, we talk always in terms 
of mixed housing development. For 
social and visual reasons it may be necess- 
ary. I recently heard an eminent archi- 
tect-planner complain that he could not 
build a multi-storey tlock in a new neigh- 
bourhood he had designed because he 
could not get the subsidy. His idea had 
failed to pass two tests : the first, the true 
economic one, the second, an artificial 
test based on an outmoded notion. I did 
not inquire whether there seemed to be 
strong social reasons for the multi-storey 
block. I suspect that a vertical feature 
was what was wanted. We miss the 
elegant church spire of other times. 


In the past year or two many authorities 
have shown concern at the rate of dilapi- 
dation of the many millions of houses 
which were built before the first world 
war. They have begun to realise that 
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many of them should remain in use for 
another 30 years or more. The dream 
of replacing them at a fictitious rate has 
gone. The City of Birmingham is the 
only large authority which was allowed, 
under section 9 of the 1944 Act, to acquire 
a large area, 981 acres, containing old 
houses. We are coming to realise that our 
considerable number of older houses is a 
most important capital asset. Yet it is 
wasting away before our eyes. The 
wastage is certainly high and increasing in 
volume. In one large city, for example, 
about 400 houses a year have been aban- 
doned through collapse or the danger of it. 
The Rent Restriction Acts, which now 
bear so severely on some landlords that 
they are prepared to give their houses 
away, should be most closely scrutinised 
and revised. The only other alternative 
is to permit local authorities to take over 
large areas as the City of Birmingham has 
done and act as landlords. The tempor- 
ary improvement of such areas, as part 
of a programme of rebuilding, should be 
an important phase of Civic Design. 
Unfortunately a decision has been made to 
withhold public capital from such projects. 
The capital losses threaten to outweigh 
by far expenditure that should be made. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In Civic Design and Development 
much greater regard must be paid to land 
economics and building economics. In 
the future it would seem inevitable that the 
Government should exercise general 


powers and financial tutelage over the 


use of land for development. It is right 
that local government should exercise 
executive powers. If the partnership at 
times is uneasy it has come to stay. 
Doubts arise when one considers the 
present system of financial tutelage. 


Grants and subsidies are now made for 
several purposes. There are reasons for 
each one but they are not necessarily 
related to each other or to the main 
economic needs of the country. Further- 
more, some of them help to perpetuate 
the high values and costs which prevail in 
the congested urban areas. This can be 
shown by reference to London. There is 
a London Regional Plan which has been 
accepted, in principle, by the Government 
and the local governments concerned. 
All the New Towns have been started, but, 
instead of their being elements in a 
decentralisation policy, they are becoming 
additional capital expenditure, under- 
written by the Government, in the very 
part of the country which the Barlow 
Commission recommended should be 
restrained in growth. This additional 
capital expenditure must be at the expense 
of other parts of the country and, perhaps 
it could be shown, at the expense of our 
trading position in the world.* In terms 
of capital expenditure it would be far 
more economical to concentrate on build- 
ing in the New Towns and Expanded 





* For example, Professor Lewis and other economists 
have stated categorically that, if we put first things first 
in the struggle for our standard of life we must produce 
another 50 million tons of coal per year. Nearly all 
mining areas were neglected before the war. . The 
buiiding industry is distributed in something like the 
pre-war pattern. Capital expenditure in both mining 
and mining towns is, relatively, too low. The industry 
is undermanned. Many mining towns lack a sufficiency 
of decent amenities, including houses. 
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Towns and reduce the congestion of 
Inner London. If such a policy were 
adopted other costs could be held or 
perhaps reduced (e.g. transport costs), and 
some part of the building industry 
released for work in areas which are, at 
the present time, most vital in the national 
economy. 


As a first step in the adoption of such 
a policy the London County Council 
should become an important developer 
inthe New Towns. If not, it is inevitable, 
if only for political reasons, that it must 
attempt to solve its housing problem 
within circumscribed areas at fantastic 
expense to both ratepayers and taxpayers. 
I have shown that the official subsidy 
(not counting hidden subsidy) on a one- 
or two-bedroom flat can be more than 
£2,000. Yet a three-bedroom house can 
be built in a mining area at less than 
£1,300, as Mr. J. M. Davies and I have 
recently demonstrated in Wrexham. It is 
fantastic that we should pay much more 
in subsidy alone for a small flat than the 
cost of a family house. 


Another most important feature of the 
present arrangements for subsidies and 
grants is that local authorities are 
induced to have little interest in the true 
costing of schemes. We must all be 
aware of an attitude of mind which is 
more concerned with the best method to 
get a maximum grant rather than with 
fundamental economic questions. 


NEED FOR HARD THINKING 


In the field of architectural and engineer- 
ing design there is room for hard thinking. 
Here, sentiment plays an undue part and 
designers, unfortunately, are not much 
helped by the social scientists who display 
enormous interest in ‘“‘ the colour of the 
engine driver’s socks ”’ and little or no 
interest in economics. I believe, and 
Professor Simey supports my views, that 
we can design simpler houses at lower 
costs and maintain internal space standards. 
But we can only do it if we recognise two 
things which we value in our culture. The 
first, that a house should be a home, and 
the family living in it should be free to 
choose its own furniture and its way of 
life within its four walls. The second, 
that we should pay our way, and start 
designing with the rent and not a housing 
medal in mind. 


I have a great respect for the Chief 
Architect of the Ministry. He and his 
colleagues have helped in a renaissance of 
housing design. But they are tied by the 
recommendations of a Housing Advisory 
Committee which ought to have hard- 
headed economists on it. I hope the 
professional officers of the Ministry will 
increase their interest in experiments 
which are now taking place. For example, 
Northampton, where J. L. Womersley, 
the Borough Architect, and his com- 
mittee are taking a very progressive step 
forward in layout design. 


While on housing, I want to say one 
thing more and it concerns a fairly old 
hobby-horse. We will get better as well 
as more economical housing layouts on 
new land if we increase densities to about 
15 or 16 dwellings an acre and, perhaps, 
more important, we will reduce the 
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pressure on agricultural land and allow the 
possibility of lower and more economical 
densities in reconstruction areas. 


Finally, we should, perhaps, always 
bear in mind that private developers are 
no longer responsible for the major part 
of new building work. Yet, in the 
economic sense, they are of first importance 
if only because they have to pay their 
way and contribute rates and taxes! 
It is not within the scope of this paper to 
discuss the social or cultural advantages 
of having private developers (the reference 
is not to the speculative builder of houses). 
I should like to see more ; particularly 
housing associations and co-operatives. 
But I do deplore an attitude, which com- 
mittees and planners sometimes adopt, 
when they assume that a private developer 
can do no right and a public planner can 
do not wrong. There really is room for 
mutual help and understanding. Let us 
remember that in this country a man is 
considered innocent until proved guilty. 


HOMES FOR THE AGED 


M.O.H. Annual Report 


DETAILS of the provision of health 

centres and accommodation for the 
aged are given in the Ministry of Health’s 
annual report covering the 21 months from 
April 1, 1950, to December 31, 1951, which 
has just been published by the Stationery 
Office (price 5s.). 


The report states that owing to the con- 
tinued shortage of building resources avail- 
able for health centres, it has not yet been 
possible to entertain proposals for their 
provision except where a special need exists 
or where there is a suitable building adapt- 
able at small cost. Altogether, some 70 
health centre projects have come to the 
Department’s notice in one way or another. 


Section II of the report deals with services 
for the elderly and handicapped. This shows 
that many schemes for conversion of large 
houses to provide residential accommodation 
for elderly and infirm people were brought 
to completion. Voluntary organisations, 
operating generally in association with one 
or more local authorities under agency 
arrangements, were also active. 


At the end of last year, 450 small homes, 
accommodating approximately 12,500 people 
had been opened in England and Wales since 
the end of the war. Six of these homes 
(three in London and three in the provinces) 
were new buildings, the first to be erected 
under the National Assistance Act. 

Plans were approved for the erection of 
35 new homes, 32 of which had been given 
a starting date by the end of 1951. A further 
230 existing premises had been acquired by 
local authorities and were being adapted. 
It had nevertheless become clear by the end 
of the year that tie necessity for restricting 
capital expenditure and the demands of the 
defence programme for labour and materials 
would entail a temporary slowing up in the 
construction and bringing into use of new 
small homes. 

A return of homes for old and disabled 
persons registered under the National 
Assistance Act, 1948, showed that 784 homes, 
providing accommodation for approximately 
18,000 persons, were registered. 

At the beginning of 1952, there were 
58,119 persons in residential accommodation 
compared with 54,354 a year earlier. 
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ECONOMY WITH CEMENT 
M.O.W. Issue New Memoranda 


N continuance of the campaign for greater 
economy in the use of building 
materials, the Ministry of Works has now 
jssued two économy memoranda for cement.* 
One makes recommendations to help those 
engaged in small-scale building (including 
housing), the other is concerned with cement 
in engineering and ‘large-scale projects. 

[he memoranda are the outcome of an 
investigation, begun last year, in which 
previous recommendations were examined in 
consultation with representatives of profes- 
sional institutions, research associations, the 
building industry, the cement industry and 
Government departments. 


Both memoranda stress the advantages and 
economies accruing from the use of ready- 
mixed cencrete and bulk delivery of cement; 
and from measures on the site such as careful 

_ quality control, proper mix proportions of 
mortars and renderings, and selection of 
aggregate sizes. For example, a mix of 1:74 
proportions batched by weight, using rounded 
coarse aggregate of 2} in. maximum size, 
with the coarse aggregate obtained in single 
sizes, might well give an average cube 
strength of more than 5,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
at 28 days. To obtain the same strength 
with 3-in. angular all-in aggregate batched 
by the shovelful, a mix of 1:44 proportions 
or richer would probably be required. 


The memorandum for housing and small- 
scale building gives detailed recommenda- 
tions for mixes for more than 20 operations. 


Points from “Cement for Housing and 
Small-Scale Building”: If mixes and recom- 
mendations set out in this memorandum are 
observed there is no need to use more than 
6-74 tons of cement (apart from factory- 
made items) in building a normal brick 
house. ' 

Mortar accounts for more cement than 
any other single item in a house; using 
from one to two parts of lime to one part 
of cement gives better results and saves up 
to two-thirds of the cement. 


Cement should not be used for footpaths 
or carriageways unless soil conditions make 
it essential. 


Engineering and Large-Scale Building 

Ways of saving cement suggested in the 
Vemorandum for Engineering and Large- 
Scale Building include: 


Grouping of services to simplify and 
reduce runs of drain connections and avoid- 
ing an excessive number of manholes; man- 
holes should normally be of brickwork; in 
hard soil, pipes may well be bedded in a 
lean cement concrete or in a hydraulic lime 
concrete. 


Concrete should not normally be used for 
paved areas such as approach roads, foot- 
paths, parking places, etc.; natural stone 
kerbs can often be used in place of pre- 
cast concrete kerbs. 


Proper investigation of soil properties can 
often lead to economies in foundation 
structures. 


Whenever possible, ribbed floors or floors 
of the hollow beam or block types should 
be used instead of solid concrete slabs. 





** Economy Memorandum: No. 1. Cement for 
Housing and Small-Scale Building,” price 3d. 
. nomy Memorandum: No. 2. Cement for 
Engineering and Large-Scale Building,’’ price 3d. 
Published for the Ministry of Works by H.M.8.0. 
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All Government departments concerned 
with building are being asked to apply the 
recommendations set out in the memoranda, 
and the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government are asking local authorities to 
do so. The Ministry of Works emphasises 
that the utmost economy in the use of cement 
is essential in our present economic position, 
particularly to enable the defence and 
housing programmes to proceed without 
interruptions. 


SUPERVISION OF HOUSE 


Claim Against Architect for 
Negligence Fails 


|EEFUSING to find that an architect was 
negligent in supervising the building of 
a house, Judge T. W. Langman said on 
October 10 at Stourbridge Couniy Court: 
“We are not living in the time of the 
Pharaohs when every smal] group of work- 
men was supervised by a man with a whip.” 
His Honour continued: “ An architect is not 
expected to be there every day. If you 
want that kind of supervision you must get 
a clerk of works. I don’t suppose any 
house has been built without the owner 
locating some defect in workmanship.” 


He allowed a claim of £25, balance of 
fees for Mr. Stanley Albert Griffiths, 
F.R.IL.B.A., of High-street, Stourbridge, 
against the householder, Mr. S. A. G. 
Sankey, of Whittington Road, Norton, and 
refused a counter-claim for £54 by Mr. 
Sankey for alleged overcharges made by the 
builder and permitted by Mr. Griffiths, who, 
Mr. Sankey alleged, had not properly super- 
vised the work. 


Mr. Sankey said that after he refused to 
pay an extra £150 not covered by the build- 
ing contract, work stopped on his house for 
three months. Since moving in, he said, 
tiles had fallen off, pieces of wood had been 
left projecting out, and the plaster was so 
thin he could read the manufacturer’s name 
on the boards underneath. 


Mr. Griffiths in evidence said: ““ As far as 
I knew the workmanship in the house was 
first class. It had been inspected and passed 
by the local authorities and by a building 
society surveyor.” 


BUILDING ACCIDENTS 
Liability for Compensation 


ADDRESSING a meeting of the Nottingham 
and District Association of Building Trades 
Employers on October 7, Mr. W. D. SHorT, 
H.M. Inspector of Factories, said that there 
were about 10,000 compensatab‘e accidents 
in the building industry annually, forming 
a serious problem that had to be tackled. 


No building operation was exempt from 
the Building Regulations of 1948, and in 
most cases the employer could not transfer 
his responsibility to any other contractor on 
the site. A sub-contractor was responsible 
for the safety of his own men, even though 
the main contractor had provided the scaf- 
folding. 


Firms employing more than 50 had to 
appoint a safety inspector. His iob was to 
know the regulations and how to apply them. 


Mr. Short exhibited a model house, with 
all the common faults indicated by label. 
Half the accidents are caused by defective 
scaffolding, while a large proportion of falls 
are due to unprotected floor openings. 
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ROAD ACCESS TO PRIVATE 
HOUSE 


Architect’s Action in Authorising 
Construction Upheld 


e) UDGE T. W. LANGMAN was asked 

to decide in Kidderminster County 
Court on October 7 whether an architect 
who had been engaged to prepare plans 
and supervise building of a new house at 
Stourport was justified in authorising con- 
tractors to build a road to take materials to 
the site and to charge his client a proportion 
of the cost. 

Mr. Walter Rowbotham, architect, of 
Lombard-street, Stourport, claimed for the 
return of £18 paid to the contractors on 
behalf of Mr. John Howarth, of The Ridge- 
way, Stourport. Mr. Rowbotham said he 
had acted for several clients who were build- 
ing new houses on the Ridgeway estate early 
in 1950. The land had been wet agricultural 
land before it was developed and without 
constructing a roadway of some sort it 
would have been impossible to use mechani- 
cal transport to get to it with the necessary 
materials. He had no written evidence that 
Mr. Howarth had agreed to pay his share 
of the cost, but all the other clients had paid 
their proportions. He had expected 
Howarth to pay the contractors direct, he 
said, and had only settled their account him- 
self when they threatened him with legal 
action. He told Mr. F. C. Adams, who 
represented Howarth, that the road was 
ready to be made up properly when the local 
authorities were asked to adopt it. There 
would be no necessity to take it up and 
start again. 

Howarth, in evidence, said the question of 
the road was never raised with him, and 
he knew nothing about it until he received 
the bill. Rowbotham had submitted his 
account for professional services in March, 
1950, and once that was paid he was no 
longer empowered to act as agent for him. 

“IT do not consider what has been done 
is an asset,” he added. “It is just a rough 
cart track. If it had been put to me I] 
should have insisted on a proper job being 
made. This will be £18 wasted.” 

The judge said he was satisfied that it had 
been necessary to make a temporary road. 
“Morally there is no doubt that the 
defendant should pay his share, as the other 
people have done, but what I have to con- 
sider is his legal obligation, not his moral 
obligation. 

“TI cannot find from the evidence that 
express permission was given by Mr. 
Howarth for the road to be made, but it is 
said that there are circumstances showing 
that he had agreed to it and that Mr. Row- 
botham had told him tt would have to be 
made. I accept that it was mentioned to 
Mr. Howarth: he may have forgotten it. By 
telling Mr. Rowbotham to go ahead and 
build a house he gave implied authority to 
build a road. The authority was never given 
explicitly.” > ; 

In giving judgment for Mr. Rowbotham 
the Judge said Mr. Howarth had a legal as 
well as a moral obligation to. repay the 
money. 


Croydon Airport to Close 


Croydon Airport is to: be closed within 
the next few years as part of the scheme 
for controlling the growing air traffic to 


London, for reasons of economy and 
because it is too small to be used extensively. 
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** HOUSING TARGET STILL 
STANDS” 


Mr. Macmillan’s Statement at 
Conservative Conference 


At the Conservatice Party’s annual con- 

ference at Scarborough last week, Mr. 
HAROLD MACMILLAN, Minister of Housing 
and Local Government, said that the Con- 
servative conference two years ago at Black- 
pool, by an irresistible upsurge of generous 
emotion, proclaimed the housing target, 
which still stood. If all went well with 
the country in larger fields of policy it would 
be attained. ‘Housing was the first priority 
among the social services. 


Critics said that he was building sub- 
standard houses. He supposed they referred 
to the People’s House, which saved labour, 
materials and money and allowed 11 of the 
new to be built for the same effort as every 
10 of the old. If the Ministry could build 
250,000 houses in any year by the old 
method, that meant 25,000 extra by the new. 


But the People’s House was not sub- 
standard. The sizes. of the rooms complied 
with the Dudley standard. The saving had 
been made by the ingenuity of the architects 
and designers. Local authorities were not 
pressed to build to that particular design. 
In July nearly three-quarters of the council 
houses started were People’s Houses. That 
was the answer given by the councils, what- 
ever their colour, to the critics. 


Nor was it true that the Ministry was 
neglecting schools and facfories to build 
houses. Some building of factories and 
schools had been delayed because of lack 
of steel, not labour. Houses, except for 
flats, took little steel, and the Ministry was 
finding new ways of saving steel on flats. 
Would the critics like to see building opera- 
tives standing unemployed because of the 
shortage of steel? By the substitution of 
‘ prestressed wire and reinforcing rods for 
sectional steel, factory construction would 
go ahead. As for schools, there would be 
provided this year more new places in new 
buildings than under Socialist rule. 


New Towns 


At the last session of the conference, on 
Oct. 11, Mr. R. J. ArrcHison (Hemel Hemp- 
stead) moved that a Government committee 
be appointed to inquire into the operation of 
the New Towns Act, 1946, and the work 
of the development councils for the purpose 
of reporting upon the administrative and 
financial problems arising therefrom, and to 
recommend how the corporations could be 
brought under a greater measure of Par- 
liamentary control and into a more appro- 
priate relationship with existing and adjacent 
local authorities. He said that the new 
towns would not be a success until this was 
done. 


A lively discussion followed. Mr. F. H. 
Brooks (Edmonton) opposed the motion 
because it was “too restrained.” The con- 
ference should demand that the corporations 
be wound up forthwith. The whole job 
should be put into the hands of the Ministry 
of Housing and the local authorities so that 
development could take place naturally and 
be carried out by private enterprise. 


Mr. MACMILLAN, who closed the debate, 
said Conservatives would have started the 
new towns differently, perhaps with a small 
experiment before committing the country 
to expenditure which might well reach 
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£500m., but they were determined to make a 
success of what they had inherited. 


The chairmen, managing directors, and 
he were much concerned about many 
financial and administrative aspects and 
were already engaged on just such an inquiry 
as the resolution sought. He felt, however, 
that a formal committec was not needed. 

There was some confusion as to whether 
the motion was carried, but rather than order 
a ballot the chairman announced that he 
would say that on that matter the Party 
had expressed a difference of opinion. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Present Trends Examined 


THAT comparatively few shortages of raw 
materials now remain is shown by figures 
quoted in an article in the Board of Trade 
Journal for October 11 (steel, coal and oil 
are excluded from consideration). 

The article states that, “‘ apart from copper, 
aluminium and nickel, the estimates now 
made of supply prospects and of the stock 
position at the end of 1952, backed by the 
general experience of industry, suggest that 
. ... production is unlikely to be affected 
by physical shortages of raw materials in the 
second half of 1952. It is extremely unlikely 
that there could be any sudden large in- 
crease in steel supplies which would affect 
this generalisation for those materials whose 
consumption is largely governed by steel 
supplies. This easing in the situation, in 
which the most important factors are the 
expectation of further falls in world prices 
and the fall in demand for many products, 
especially consumer goods, and which is not 
confined to this country, is also, in some of 
the scarcer materials, due to an increase in 
world output, as, for example, tungsten.” 

The following tables show recent changes 
in consumption and stocks of raw materials: 

CONSUMPTION OF SOME IMPORTANT 


COMMODITIES IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1952 
COMPARED WITH THE SECOND HALF OF 1951 





July-Dec. | Jan.-June 
1951 1952 


°000 tons except where 
otherwise indicated 
110.4 120.6 +9 
162.3 187.7 +16 
73.3 46.8 —36 
97.3 93.4 
11.45 11.77 


Commodity 


| % Change 





Aluminium 
Copper 
Lead 
Zinc 
Tin ... wee 
Softwood 
(°000 standards)... 
Plywood 
(million sq. ft.) ... 
Woodpulp 
(industrial) 
Sulphur 


—4 
+3 


595.4 539.7 —-9 


234.4 202.4 —14 
—23 


—12 


71.4 
168.7 


93.4 
191.0 














STOCKS OF RAW MATERIALS IN THE FIRST 
HALF OF 1952 COMPARED WITH THE END 
OF 1951 





Stocks at | Stocks at 
Dec. 31, | June 30, 


1951 1952 


’000 tons except where 
otherwise indicated 
111.7 
121.6 
87.5 


Commodity % Change 





% 
+64 
+133 


119.3 
74.0 
37.5 


Copper 
Lead 
Zinc 
Softwood 
('000 standards) 
Plywood 
(million sq. ft.) 
Woodpulp 
(industrial) 
Sulphur 


723.6 657.0 — 9 


+38 


+80 
+49 


287.2 395.8 


33.0 
99.4 


59.6 
148.6 














Encouraging Apprenticeship 

Chesterfield schoolboys are to make 
organised visits to building sites to encourage 
them to take up the trade. 
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GATWICK AIRPORT 
DEVELOPMENT 
Ministry of Civil Aviation’s Proposals 
AS announced by the Minister of Civil 

Aviation in the House of Commons on 
July 30 last, the Government have proposed 
to develop Gatwick Airport as an alternative 
to London Airport and as a base for some 
scheduled services and other air transport 
activities. These proposals were explained 
to representatives of local authorities con- 
cerned at a meeting in London on October 6, 
Representatives of the Ministries of Trans- 
port and of Housing and Local Government 
were present as were representatives of the 
Crawley New Town Development Cor- 
poration. 

Representatives of the local authorities 
undertook to submit their considered views 
on the proposals to the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation in due course. 


Following is a summary of the main pro- 


posals put forward by the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation:— 

Why it is proposed to develop Gatwick.— 
Air transport movements in the London area 
are expected to be doubled by 1960. To 
meet this expansion London Airport is being 
developed as a major air terminal. But 
even at its maximum development London 
Airport will be unable to meet all future 
demands, and apart from this there is need 
for an alternative with a ready access to 
London and which can also be used as a 
base for some southbound air services. 


Over 50 sites were examined. Weather, 
access to London, the amount of disturbance 
to property and to local amenities, and air 
traffic control needs were among the factors 
which were considered. 


Proposed Layout.—As at present planned, 
Gatwick Airport would have two main run- 
ways parallel to one another with a passenger 
terminal and an aircraft maintenance area. 
A third subsidiary runway has been planned 
but would not be constructed until required. 
Particular attention has also been paid to 
the noise problem in the preparation of the 
plans for the development of Gatwick, and 
the layout proposed has been designed to 
cause the minimum disturbance to local 
amenities and properties. The main parallel 
runways lying E-W would be 7,000 ft. in 
length and 200 ft. in width. The approach 
path for aircraft landing and taking’ off on 
the main runways would, for the most part. 
be over open country and aircraft would, to 
the greatest extent possible, be routed away 
from densely populated areas. 


A traffic-handling building to provide 
facilities for passengers and air transport 
operators would be constructed in the 
terminal area, near Gatwick Racecourse 
Station. Hangars and workshops for the 
maintenance and servicing of aircraft would 
be constructed in the S.E. corner. 

Stages of Development.—It is planned to 
develop Gatwick in two main stages: (1) 
construction of the northern E-W runway. 
together with necessary taxiways; aircraft 
parking space, the main traffic handling 
building and the first group of hangars in 
the maintenance area; (2) construction of 
the southern E-W runway, additional taxi- 
ways, aircraft parking space and additional! 
hangars in the maintenance area, construc- 
tion of the subsidiary NE-SW runways. 


Phasing of Development.—(1) It is planned 
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to complete the construction of the northern 
runway by 1956, by which time a road would 
have been provided to replace the section 
of the main London-Brighton road (A.23) 
severed by the construction of the runway; 
(2) this stage of development, which is 
unlikely ‘to be started before 1958 and 
includes the possible construction of the 
NE-SW runway, would be carried out as 
necessary to meet the needs of traffic in the 
London area. 


Diversion of London-Brighton Road.—A 
replacement would be provided, the exact line 
of which is under examination by the 
Ministry of Transport. 


PROVISIONAL SUM AND PRIME 
COST ITEMS 


Electrical Contractors’ Association’s 
Advice to Members 


Tue Electrical Contractors’ Association 
(Incorp.) has advised its members, in a cir- 
cular, on problems concerning Provisional 
Sum and Prime Cost items. The circular 
states that recently members have reported 
problems which have arisen in connection 
with Prime Cost and Provisional Sum items 
when the Standard Form of Sub-Contract is 
used. Disputes have arisen with architects 
and representatives of building owners as to 
what “on cost” can be charged in respect 
of such items. 

Because there is no reference in the 
Standard Form of Sub-Contract to Prime 
Cost or Provisional Sum items, the circular 
continues, it is most advisable for members 
to protect their interests in respect of 
“coverage” at the time of tendering rather 


than leave the question for negotiation at a 
later date. 

In practice building owners and their re- 
presentatives frequently attempt to enforce 
a settlement of claims for on-cost chafges in 
respect of such items by reference to the 
Standard Form of Main Contract in accord- 


ance with -which such items are to be 
charged at net cost after deducting all trade 
or other discounts except a cash discount 
of 5 per cent. 

The most satisfactory methods of ensuring 
reasonable “coverage” on Prime Cost or 
Provisional Sum items, the association ad- 
vises, are either to increase the lump sum 
price quoted to provide for adequate 
coverage Or, alternatively. to add an addi- 
tional item in the quotation somewhat on 
the om lines :— 

- per cent. required on net cost of 

P Cc. or "Provisional Sum items.” 

If the latter provision is inserted in the 
documents comprising the contract ultimately 
entered into, the members’ interests would 
be adequately protected. 

The fundamental point, it is stated, is that 
members should make due provision at the 
time of submitting their quotations rather 
than leave the question open until such time 
as accounts have to be rendered. 


OBITUARY 

Harry Cunningham 

Mr. Harry Cunningham, chairman and 
Managing director of Sir William Arrol and 
Company, Ltd., has died. He rendered 
valuable service in the last world war as 
chairman of the British Constructional Steel- 
work Association, in which capacity he was 
largely responsible for the arrangements to 
co-ordinate the resources of the structural 
steelwork industry on programmes of special 
production. 
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TIMBER BRAINS TRUST 


Discussion 


AN interesting and useful evening took 

place in Bristol earlier this year when a 
Timber Brains Trust, arranged under the 
auspices of the Timber Development Associa- 
tion, was held at the University of Bristol. 
A strong team comprising Mr. B. Alwyn Jay, 
M.A. (Cantab), F.L.S., deputy director of the 
T.D.A.; Mr. J. R. M. Poole, Dip.Arch., 
A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.L, chief architect of the 
T.D.A.; Mr. E. H. Nevard, B.Sc., late of the 
Forest Products Research Laboratory; and 
Mr. A. H. Popert, B.A., Dip.For., conser- 
vator of forests, south-west conservancy, 
Forestry Commission; with Mr. Ralph 
Edwards, F.S.A., A.R.W.A., F.R.I.B.A., as 
chairman, and Mr. D. H. Carstairs, South- 
Western Regional Officer, as question 
master, dealt with the many questions fired 
from the large audience composed of archi- 
tects, surveyors, builders, members of the 
trade and students. We take the following 
extracts, which were more directly concerned 
with building, from the ensuing discussion:— 


Q: Assuming that the T.D.A. truss and 
other forms of timber built-up trusses are 
calculated by stress diagram, will the brains 
trust state whether any allowance should be 
made for knots other than by grading and 
bore holes made by furniture beetles and 
other timber pests. Also, do the members 
of the team think that the present small-sized 
members used under existing conditions are 
likely to cause sagging and other problems, 
say in 20 or 30 years’ time? 


QUESTION Master: I think that is a ques- 
tion for Mr. Poole. 


Mr. PooLe: Well, I think the immediate 
answer is that there is no basic reason why 
allowance should be specifically taken of 
the fact mentioned, because in assessing the 
Stress values taken for the design which 
would, in the case of housing, domestic work 
or a similar class of building, normally be 
an 800 lb. f. grade, this basic stress makes 
allowance for the several factors or character- 
istics which are perhaps apparent in any 
particular parcel of timber. I believe there 
is a second part of this question, Mr. Chair- 
man, and that is, whether the present small- 
sized members used in existing conditions 
are likely to cause sagging in say, 20 to 30 
years’ time. Well, I think a lot depends 
upon the efficiency of the individual design, 
but I do believe that if reference is being 
made to the use of the T.D.A.’s advisory 
designs, the chance of the trouble which 
has been mentioned as a possibility is, in 
fact, certainly not likely to ensue. 


Mr. NEvarD: I might add that some years 
ago whilst I was at the laboratory at Princes 
Risborough I had a lot to do with the 
strength testing of timbers and the work I 
did was the’ basis of the stress grading rules. 
I was only mentioning to Mr. Jay to-day, 
on the way coming down to Bristol, that 
last year I had the pleasure of meeting 
again a gentleman from Finland who was 


“in charge of the technical school at Helsinki 


when he came over in 1937 to learn about 
our methods of testing. His first remark 
when he came back to this country again 
was, “I am so pleased to find that you are 
interested in preservation. I remember what 
you told me when I came to Princes Ris- 
borough many years ago.” I said “ What 
was that?” and he replied “In designing 
a structure there are three things you must 
remember: 1, the strength of the timber; 2, 
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efficient joints; 3, the maintenance of the 
strength of the timber.” 


I think that is true even now, and for 
myself I am a little worried as to what may 
happen in the period mentioned by the ques- 
tioner, namely, 20 years’ time. I do not fear 
decay, but rather the furniture beetle. The 
size of timbers that are used in the T.D.A. 
truss is adequate. What I know a lot of 
you will say is “The jerry-builder used 
these sizes before the war.” I know he did. 
His faults were not in the size of the timbers 
—those faults were in the methods of con- 
struction and the methods of jointing. The 
fact is that structures with the small-sized 
timbers do not have any allowance for loss 
in strength. The loss may occur through 
the action of the furniture beetle. Dr. 
Fisher at Princes Risborough for many years 
has advocated that some preservation should 
be carried out on structural members against 
timber-destroying insects and not only against 
decay. He has expressed an opinion that 
many of the houses in Great Britain over 
20 years old are infested with furniture 
beetle, and from my own experience I feel 
that timber-destroying insects should be taken 
into account. In my own cottage at Princes 
Risborough, about 80 or 90 years old, I had 
8 by 2 joists, but it is still up there only 
by virtue that it had 8 by 2 joists. It only 
needed 3 by 2. What is left of the 8 by 2 
is a little heartwood; the sapwood has been 
eaten away by the furniture beetle. With 
the small sizes of timber now being used in 
buildings, I do feel very strongly that some 
action should be taken to maintain the 
present strength, and I am afraid I must 
disagree with Mr. Poole on that question. 


QUESTION MasTER: It rather looks, there- 
fore, that if you take your members down 
to the limits you should take measures to 
preserve or protect your timber. 


QUESTION MasTER: The first postal inquiry 
received reads: “We have recently heard of 
a new design for a suspended timber ground 
floor for use in housing. Has this design 
any advantages over the concrete ground 
floor? ” 


I think Mr. Poole had better deal with 
this. 


Mr. Poote: I do not know whether the 
reference there is to the design which has 
just been produced by the T.D.A. or not, but 
to answer the question raised, I think the 
timber-suspended ground floor undoubtedly 
has considerable advantages from the aspect 
of increased comfort value. Moreover, this 
specific design has been prepared with the 
object of producing a form of timber floor 
which is much more economical than the 
traditional pattern and, in fact, a check by 
an independent firm of quantity surveyors 
has indicated that its use, when softwood is 
employed for the joists, should assist in the 
reduction of the overall cost of housing to 
a certain degree, so you see that this new 
scheme would offer improved performance 
conditions. I think it is generally agreed 
that housewives in particular would prefer, 
to live in a house with a floor which has 
a certain degree of give and resilience, and 
at the same time it offers a slight reduction 
in overall housing costs by comparison with 
the type of solid concrete floor used generally 
in housing to-day. 


Mr. NEvaARD: I do not know anything 
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about the new type of suspended floor, but 
I do know that the suspended floor you used 
to get is much more amenable to every- 
one’s comfort than the concrete one, and 
I was very surprised when talking to sanitary 
engineers to hear that in the big new housing 
estates of the L.C.C. a certain percentage of 
all those houses will have the timber-sus- 
pended floor, and all these suspended-floor 
houses are going to be allocated to old 
people, and it is not only to make them 
comfortable, it has something to do with the 
cold. If you walk on a concrete floor it is 
cold to the feet. I was very pleased to know 
that the L.C.C. recognise the advantages of 
timber. 

Q: Following on the last question—may 
the team advise me please, what is Dahoma 
and is it suitable for flooring? 


Mr. Jay: Dahoma is a West African 
hardwood. It is of moderate weight—some- 
thing equivalent to oak at a guess. Its dura- 
bility is, curiously, rather in doubt. I think 
the answer is that it is variable in this 
particular property. It has the general 
reputation of being moderately to very 
durable but sometimes it also has the reputa- 
tion of being just about the other way, but 
I think on the whole I should say that it is 
moderately resistant to decay. It is 
tolerably easy to work. It has one difficulty 
from the point of view of the timber 
merchant and the man who has to handle 
it. It is difficult to season. It tends to 
play tricks and twist, but once seasoned with 
a proper schedule, with the care and know- 
ledge that is available now, it is a very 
useful general utility. wood. So far as 


flooring goes it is quite good for a finished 


floor. I don’t know whether you are 
thinking of this suspended floor. It would 
be quite all right for the surface floor. It 
would be rather expensive for the joists but 
for surface, strip flooring or block flooring 
at the right moisture content it would be a 
very good job, not for hard wear but for 
domestic and moderate wear. 


Mr. NEvarD: I agree with Mr. Jay. The 
strength is less than that of oak but slightly 
more than Baltic redwood. It is not the 
working qualities and twisting, but the cost 
compared with the normal softwoods. With 
regard to the smell, well, you get used to 
that. 

QUESTION MASTER: This timber comes 
under the heading of a general utility class 
‘wood. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The mention of the 
stressing of the proper use of creosote has 
interested me. From the architect’s stand- 
point, we often call for it in specifications, 
and timber experts have told us that it is 
no use saying “creosote.” It must be 
“‘creosote under pressure.” Can the team 
please tell me whether there is an increase 
in the facilities for having timber adequately 
creosoted under pressure? Does it entail 
any special procedure in order to get it and 
to know that it has been done properly. 


Mr. NeEvarD: Our chairman has specific- 
ally mentioned creosote. I believe our 
chairman is an architect and there are not 
many places in a building where an architect 
would dare to use creosote. I would quote 
again the L.C.C. Some years ago they put 
up an estate near London. The architect 
realised that there were such things as decay 
and insects, so he asked for all his ground- 
floor joists to be pressure creosoted. Those 
things are not there now. They did not 
decay—they had to be taken up. What the 
architect forgot was that creosote smells. 
Seme people said it smelt good—some said 
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“what a stink.” Some people became ill 
and many of them grumbled because they 
were “eating creosote,” or rather the smell 
had been absorbed by certain foodstuffs. 
The architect forgot the smell. At that 
time there were few facilities for treating 
with other preservatives. In direct answer 
to the question I would say that whilst there 
has been an increase in facilities for creosot- 
ing, there has been a tremendous increase 
for pressure treatment with other preserva- 
tives. In this country there would now be 
something of the order of nearly 40 plants 
treating with preservative other than 
creosote. They have arisen in the last 10 to 
15 years. 

Q: We are told that there is no shortage 
of timber but every year large areas of 
forests are sawn down, plus fires and other 
elements which destroy countless others. Is 
it possible that in the next few years cuttings 
plus the elements will outstrip the growth 
and cause definite shortage. 


Mr. PoperTH: I think that question is a 
very difficult one to answer because the 
answer to it varies very much to the coun- 
try to which it is applied. In this country 
we suffer from a certain amount of loss in 
the way of fire, particularly in young planta- 
tions, but as far as our cutting goes, I think 
very definitely we are at present cutting 
under the annual increment of the trees 
which are standing. In other words, we are 
increasing our capital volume of timber 
which we have in this country. It was 
very badly cut into in two World Wars, but 
we have taken precautions to limit that cut- 
ting. 

Q: I would like to ask the Brains Trust 
about African timbers. Abura in many 
instances is greatly infested with a small 
hole; a pinhole about 5 in. or 6 in. in the 
log. It does not affect the strength of the 
timber; it is unsightly. The housewife says, 
“Wormholes.” A Govérnment inspector or 
architect comes along and says, “ Worm- 
holes.” Will they be accepted or will con- 
ditions be set up over on the other side 
to prevent this timber coming over? 


Mr. Jay: We have been fighting this 
beetle for some long time now. It started 
with infestation of timber for furniture and 
we have produced a card showing, we hope 
clearly, the difference between the pinhole 
borer and the lyctus, and giving some in- 
formation about the pinhole borer, which 
is quite harmless; it does not spread, and 
dies as the wood gets dry. It never spreads 
in dry timber. It does spoil the look of 
the timber, but we have been trying to do 
what we can to break down the prejudice 
against it, both in the building industry, 
among architects, furniture people, and so 
on, but it is not at all easy. Of course, 
a hole is a hole to most people, whether 
it is made by a furniture beetle or pinhole 
borer, but it does not take very long to 
distinguish between the two forms of 
damage. Pinhole borers occur not only in 
West African timbers and in tropical timbers 
generally, but in temperate hardwoods and 
softwoods. To eradicate the beetle can be 
done satisfactorily only in the country of 
origin of the wood, because the attack 
almost invariably occurs within days of the 
tree being felled. A lot of work has been 
done by manufacturers of insecticides as 
well as in the laboratories. 


There have been various methods of 
spraying with such chemicals as Gammaxene, 
but the technique has not yet been worked 
out to ensure that there shall not be any 
attack at all. 
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Mr. NEvARD: It does not only occur in 
solid timber. You can get it in plywood. 
In the B.S. on plywood it states that in 
the highest grade faced veneers have to be 
free from wormhole. The next grade per- 
mits a certain amount; the last grade, the 
lowest one, can have any amount of worm; 
hole. Most pinhole borer attacks can ‘a 
identified by the fact that there is no dust 
or frass in any of the holes, and most 
of the holes are ringed with a dark stain. 
As regards the rapidity of attack, I have 
unfortunately been going out and seeing 
these things. They attack within hours of 
felling. We have been asked to help in 
that way and we have suggested that the 
felling operations should be more closely 
linked with conversion. The logs should 
be converted and dried as soon as possible. 
Any storage yards should be clear of any 
decaying matter. Where this has been 
carried out there has been a noticeable 
improvement in the reduction of attack by 
these pinhole borers. 


QUESTION MASTER: There is no need to 
be alarmed about pinhole in this country. 


QUESTIONER: It appears the T.D.A. has 
no answer except Mr. Jay’s postcard. I 
have seen it and it is very nice, but does 
not go down with sanitary inspectors, so 
we have to grin and bear it, it seems, in 
the hope that exporters will eventually find 
the wastage so great that they will take 
steps to prevent it happening. 


Mr. Jay: I hope this will happen. I 
am sorry inspectors are so cagey about this. 
I cannot think of any other way unless we 
take each one by the buttonhole and explain 
carefully in words of one syllable. 


QUESTION MASTER: I have an interesting 
question here:—“‘Can timber containing 
blue stain be used in building with con- 
fidence?” I don’t know what Mr. Jay 
would say. 


Mr. Jay: Yes. Blue stain is certainly 
caused by fungi, but by different kinds from 
the wood-rotting fungi in that they feed 
only on the contents of the cells of the 
wood and not on the substance of the wood 
itself. The dark colour is caused merely 
because the fungus itself is very dark, almost 
black in colour, and, showing through the 
wood, gives it a bluish or darkish colour. 
It does not have any noticeable effect on 
strength. I would not suggest using a piece 
of blue-stained hickory or ash for a tennis 
racket or for other sports equipment, but 
for ordinary building work it has no 
appreciable bearing on strength. The only 
thing it does indicate is that it is in the 
sapwood. You do not get it in the heart- 
wood. Sapwood is not so durable as heart- 
wood, and so you may want to use 4 
preservative. 


Q: Following on that question, could the 
Brains Trust give any opinion on the amount 
of sapwood in Ramin, as I have noticed 
cases where blue stain goes right through 
the centre of the log. 


Mr. Jay: I don’t know about Ramin. It 
may be what is called a sapwood tree, which 
may account for the fact that you may get the 
stain penetrating more deeply than in Baltic 
redwood, but I don’t know enough about 
it to be absolutely sure. 

QUESTION MASTER: There is very little 
fear of structural degrade apart from impact 
bending, so you may use your deliveries of 
blue-stained timber with complete confidence. 


Q: In the opinion of the Braing Trust 
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to natural 


superior 


is kiln seasoning 
seasoning? 

Mr. Jay: No, they are equal. The point 
is that both methods are used for different 
purposes. Many years ago when you built 
a house-you knew that you could not have 
any tremendous variation of heating in it, 
except at Christmas time! You could not 
go in for central heating, and therefore your 
air-seasoned wood would be quite satisfac- 
tory. You cannot get very much drier wood 
by air-seasoning in this country than about 
18 per cent. moisture content. You may 
get occasionally a little lower. In the winter 
it may be a bit higher; that is the average. 


In a modern centrally heated block of 
flats the average moisture content is about 
12 per cent. This 6 per cent. difference 
means quite a fair amount of movement 
in your timber. You put down a nice hard- 
wood floor in air-seasoned wood and let 
the moisture content drop 6 per cent. You 
will find quite a lot of unpleasant cracks; 
therefore it means you must use kiln season- 
ing for that job. Nowadays when you want 
to get on with the job you use the quickest 
and most efficient way: that is kiln season- 
ing. The prejudice against kiln seasoning 
is unfounded. It is not a matter of whether 
the method is any better or any worse; it 
is how it is done that matters. A good kiln 
operator will turn out timber which is as 
good as or even better than air-seasoned 
wood. On the other hand, if he does not 
know his job he can turn out a very poor 
timber. Air seasoning is considerably more 
foolproof. 


Mr. PooLe: Where floor panel heating is 
being used, as it is fairly frequently in school 
construction and in the foyers of large 
buildings such as concert halls, etc., the use 
of kiln seasoning does provide the oppor- 
tunity to get a floor down which can stay 
in place with very little chance of movement. 


A vote of thanks to the chairman and 
the members of the team was proposed by 
Mr. E. Stowe. 


LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 
DOCKS 


Steel Required for Repairs 


RECOMMENDATION that __ the 
Government should make a. special 
allocation of 10,300 tons of steel for the 
repair of war damage and the provision of 
transit sheds at docks in London and Liver- 
pool is made in the first of two reports of 
the Ports Efficiency Committee to the Secre- 
tary of State for the Co-ordination of Trans- 
port, Fuel and Power, which were published 
on October 8 (Stationery Office, 6d.). 


The committee, which was set up by the 
Government last March under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Llewellin, charged with the task 
of speeding the flow of traffic through British 
ports, states that until our major ports are 
able to build up a margin of capacity they 
will be liable to periods of serious and costly 
congestion. The amounts of stee] required 
for repairing war damage and making new 
storage sheds seem very small, it states, com- 
pared with the saving in national resources, 
especially in ship time, which they would 
make possible. 

The report states that those members of 
the committee who had not been connected 
with the docks in recent years were surprised 
to find that seven years after the war much 
of the war damage had not been repaired, 
and -that the flow of imports and exports 
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was being impeded by the lack of a reason- 
able margin of storage capacity to facilitate 
the efficient marshalling of cargoes. 

One form of congestion was caused of 
the Ministry of Food having to keep large 
stocks of wheat and coarse grain. At times 
it had been impossible to find a port which 
had sufficient empty storage capacity to 
enable a ship to start discharging. The com- 
mittee therefore recommends four schemes 
for the rebuilding of three mills in London, 
one in Manchester, two in Hull and the con- 
struction of a new mill at Leith, requiring 
altogether 2,900 tons of steel. All the 
schemes but one constitute restoration of war 
damage. 


KENT FOREMENYAND 
CLERKS OF WORKS 
Second Annual Dinner 


THE KENT Association of Builders’ Fore- 
men and Clerks of Works held their second 
annual dinner at Maidstone on October 4. 
The dinner was attended by some 130 mem- 
bers and friends within the industry or allied 
trades, the principal guests being Mr. H. H. 
Shears, president of the Southern Counties 
Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
Mr. D. E. Woodbine Parish, president of the 
L.M.B.A., and Mr. S. H. Loweth, F.R.1.B.A., 
Kent County Architect. 


In proposing the toast of the association, 
Mr. SHEARS spoke of the essential part that 
foremen must play in an industry with such 
fine traditions, and that one of the criteria 
of the industry must be the standard of the 
general foremen and clerks of works. He 
also welcomed the growth of such associa- 
tions, and noted -with pleasure that, in a 
little over two years, there were some 240 
builders’ foremen and clerks of works who 
were members of the various associations 
within the southern region, and he felt that 
their joint discussions must help the industry. 


Responding to the toast, the Association’s 
president, Mr. J. C. WELLARD, thanked Mr. 
Shears for his kind remarks, and said that 
the association aimed at improving the 
technique of general foremen and clerks of 
works, by means of general discussion of 
problems within the industry, lectures, visits 
to sites and places of interest, etc. They wel- 
comed the liaison with the employers at 
regional level, and hoped that, in the course 
of time, this would extend to area level. 


Responding to a toast to “ The Industry,” 
Mr. WoopsinE PaRisH referred to its fine 
traditions which were displayed in every town 
and village throughout the country. He re- 
ferred to its ever-increasing complexity 
which demanded a much higher standard of 
management throughout its structure. This 
could only be successfully developed by a 
greater appreciation of responsibility by all 
members of the industry, and we should not 
only consider the craft apprentices but also 
the “apprentice”’ foremen, who would be 
required to handle the intricate contracts of 
the future. Much could be done by impart- 
ing education in management to outstanding 
apprentices, at the right stage of their 
development. 


Quantity Surveying 

A pamphlet entitled “ The Function of the 
Quantity Surveyor in the British Building 
Industry ” has been published by the Insti- 
tute of Quantity Surveyors, 98, Gloucester- 
place, W.1, and can be obtained free of 
charge from the Secretary at that address. 


BOOK 


“SCANDINAVIA. By Eric de Maré. Pp. x, 262. 
Illustrated. Published by B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd. Price 21s. 


THIS new volume in the “Countries of 
Europe” series deals with Sweden, Den- 
mark and Norway, the three components of 
“Scandinavia” as commonly understood. 
The author excludes Finland and Iceland to 
limit his territory to reasonable dimensions, 
and also because “ Finland and Iceland are 
farther away from Europe than the other 
three countries and are less frequently 
visited” (!). This limitation has the addi- 
tional advantage that he describes Scandi- 
navia from first-hand knowledge. About 
half the excellent photographs that the book 
contains are of his own making. 


So, one may assume, are the three admir- 
ably drawn and most helpful maps, though 
Stavanger is unaccountably omitted on the 
map of Norway. He explains that he is in 
“a fairly fortunate position” to describe 
Scandinavia because, “ though born and bred 
in England, his blood is almost entirely 
Swedish.” He has frequently visited Sweden, 
was partly educated there, and includes a 
vivid account of a recent journey across that 
country, mainly by canoe. 


In addition to these qualifications, he is 
an architect and a practised writer; so that 
he is especially competent to describe the 
architecture of the countries covered by his 
book. He writes that “the days of old 
Baedeker are over,” a needless gibe because 
that famous guidebouok and its French and 
English counterparts are still useful, if not 
indispensable, to any traveller; but he him- 
self provides a large amount of factual 
information, historical and architectural. 
Some readers may not realise that from 1397 
to 1521 all Scandinavia was under one 
Danish king, that the Swedish empire inclu- 
ded Finland in the 18th century, and that 
Norway did not regain its ancient independ- 
ence until 1905. 


Other readers may be surprised to dis- 
cover the strength of Dutch influence on 
architecture during the first half of the 17th 
century, and the amount of Baroque and 
Rococo work produced during the next 
hundred years. As for Gothic churches, a 
few more examples might have been illustra- 
ted, e.g., the cathedrals of Aarhus, Linko- 
ping, Ribe and Odense. The omission of 
the large Romanesque cathedral of Viborg 
is fully justified because it was so com- 
pletely rebuilt in the 19th century. Other 
notable buildings not illustrated are three 
great Renaissance palaces in Copenhagen: 
Charlottenborg, Christiansborg and Freder- 
-iksberg. 


Buildings of the eclectic revivals of the 
19th and early 20th centuries are skilfully 
ignored, and there are fewer examples than 
one might expect of the recent architecture 
that made Scandinavia, and more particu- 
larly Sweden, the Mecca of the last genera- 
tion of students in our schools. The 
Stockholm City Hall receives a penetrating 
analysis. Functionalism, we are told, is now 
out of date. Sweden has been described, 
perhaps rightly, as the most civilised country 
on earth. Scandinavia deserves publicity, 
and some of its architectural features— 
including the splendid open-air museums in 
all three countries—are not sufficiently 
known. This book fills an obvious gap. 


M.S. B. 











TIMBER PRICES 


Future Trends Examined 


STOCKS of softwoods at the opening of 

the year were about 720,000 standards, 
of which some 500,000 standards were in the 
hands of the trade. Outstanding Govern- 
ment contracts amounted to 450,000 stan- 
dards, all of which were planned for sale to 
the trade on a bulk basis. These contracts 
will have been virtually cleared by the end 
of this year. 

The remaining imports were restricted to 
a total of 450,000 standards and allocated for 
direct purchase by importers on a quota 
basis. It is expected that virtually the whole 
of this allocation will have been imported 
by the end of December. 


Licensed consumption has been held at 
roughly the level of 1,100,000 standards per 
annum, which has meant inroads on a heavy 
scale into commercial stocks to the tune of 
about 200,000 standards. 


After making adjustments for the produc- 
tion of home-grown suftwoods and sundry 
minor items, it may fairly be estimated that 
at the end of 1952 softwood stocks will ap- 
proximate to 550,000 standards, of which 
about 350,000 standards will be commercial 
stocks. 

For 1953, the Government has announced 
an interim allocation of 500,000 standards to 
allow purchasing by importers to start, and 
has stated that total imports would “be 
enough to maintain adequate stocks and a 
level of consumption which is expected to 
be not lower than that of 1952.” No final 
announcement as to the gross import quan- 
-tity can be expected for some months. The 
quota system has been abandoned. 


All these factors have their reactions on 
domestic price levels, the extent of which is 
for individual assessment. There has already 
been some recovery from the lowest levels 
of shippers’ prices in June. Influences on 
future trends include the following :— 

(1) End of year commercial stocks com- 
monly regarded as inadequate for smooth 
distribution. 

(2) Distortion of the geographical dis- 
tribution of stocks by the arbitrary limi- 
tations of the quota system. 

(3) Effects of a date line before which 
individual importers are restricted and 
afterwards free. 

(4) Anxiety of importers to secure 
stocks for the difficult period up to 
F.O.W. at the majority of Baltic, White 
Sea and Eastern Canadian ports. 

(5) Uncertainties as to Government in- 
tentions for the final allocation of imports 
for 1953, and the wish of individual im- 
porters to assure themselves of what they 
believe to be their rightful shares. 

(6) Steps by overseas shippers in their 
knowledge of the above to offset the 
severe losses which many suffered in 1952, 
including the reduction of cutting pro- 
grammes and the withholding of stocks 
from the market. 


Hardwood and Plywood 

The greater part of these two categories 
are free from any consumption licensing and 
are per se in good supply. The Government 
has, however, placed restrictions upon the 
import of hardwoods from outside the ster- 
ling area and plywood is stil] subject to a 
cumbrous import licence procedure. 


Domestic price levels have been somewhat 
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depressed by a recession in demand, but 
some recovery is likely as industry gets 
going again. Stocks at present are ade- 
quate and should remain so, unless Govern- 
ment policy creates an artificial shortage by 
reduction of imports. 


The above facts relating to timber prices 
and supplies were prepared by the Timber 
Development Association as background in- 
formation relating to Mr. G. B. Crow’s ad- 
dress on timber at the Purchasing Officers’ 
Association’s conference on October 3. 


WELDED WORK 


The Causes and Control of Distortion 


ISTORTION in welded work was the 
subject of the address given by the 
incoming president of the Institute of 
Welding, Mr. A. Ropert JENKINS, J.P., 
A.I.Mech.E., at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on October 8. 


Mr. Jenkins said that comparatively little 
had been written on this subject, probably 
because so many variables affecting dis- 
tortion were encountered in shop practice 
and technique; these variables gave rise to 
very mixed results which made it extremely 
difficult to arrive at a common basis’ on 
which to fix reliable rules. He mentioned 
the following 10 variables which he said 
were among those which had to be con- 
sidered in relation to this problem: (1) type 
of material and thickness; (2) method of 
preparation of plate edges; (3).design; (4) 
amount of restraint on plates during weld- 
ing; (5) accuracy of set-up; (6) type of elec- 
trode; (7) size of electrode and current; (8) 
tate of deposit; (9) number of runs; (10) 
manual or automatic welding. 


Distortion, he said, was produced by 
shrinkage, the degree of which could be 
affected by all the variables mentioned. 
Shrinkage was the residual contraction in 
volume of the metal after cooling, and dis- 
tortion ensued if the temperature distribu- 
tion had not been uniform, as was the case 
with arc welding. 


Referring to methods for the control of 
distortion, the president mentioned four 
ways of minimising it. The first was to 
make initial allowances, to be added to the 
drawing dimensions, during the preparation 
of plates and Mr. Jenkins suggested some 
figures for this which were based on prac- 
tical experience in the construction of tanks 
and cylinders. Another method was to use 
a sequence of welding which balanced the 
contractional stresses, while a third was to 
ensure that plates were carefully prepared 
for welding, so that large gaps were not left 
in the joints. Fourthly, regarding transverse 
distortion, Mr. Jenkins again stressed the 
advantages of using large gauge electrodes 
and high currents with a consequent reduc- 
tion of the welding time. 


Where distortion had already occurred it 
could be corrected, as it had been caused, 
by local heat treatment for which an oxy- 
acetylene flame was used. Various examples 
were shown of this method which should, he 
said, be very carefully applied if it was not 
to result in fresh distortion. 


In conclusion the president showed slides 
of a number of welded vessels which had 
undergone accidents in service, and described 
the methods by which the resulting distortion 
had been corrected. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON 
DIRECT LABOUR 


Overall Turnover Lower than 
; Last Year 


DURING the year ended March 31 last, 

the overall turnover (£280,734) of the 
Direct Labour Department of Wolverhamp- 
ton Corporation was lowered by £17,205 on 
the previous year, says the Borough Engi- 
neer in his annual report. Of the total, 
£113,416, or 40.4 per cent., was represented 
by Direct Labour Housing Work. Housing 
maintenance work totalled £96,637 as com- 
pared with £90,794 the previous year. 


On the overall figure Mr. W. M. Law, the 
Borough Engineer, comments:—‘ Bearing 
in mind the increases which have taken place 
in wages and materials it will be seen that 
the turnover representg an even greater re- 
duction in the volume of work undertaken 
than is indicated by the monetary figures. 
The biggest reduction had taken place in 
Direct Labour Housing and this had been 
due in the main to the very considerable 
delays experienced in commencing the con- 
tract for 78 houses and flats owing to the 
acute shortage of steel for the reinforced 
concrete rafts. Although the contract was 
let to the department in May, 1951, work did 
not commence until March, 1952. 


“In an effort to retain the best of the 
building labour on direct building, the men 
were transferred temporarily to housing 
maintenance work, but by December, 1951, 
the balance of housing maintenance work 
was not sufficient to employ the full quota of 
workmen and the services of approximately 
40 had to be dispensed with. 


“ These factors resulted in increases in the 
labour percentage of inclusive overhead 
costs, but with the recruitment of additional 
men the percentage on costs, which had 
increased between 4} and 5 per cent., had 
now returned to their old level. 


“During the year the department em- 
ployed 365 men as compared with 434 in 
1950/51, and 450 in 1949/50, and of these 260 
were engaged in housing, education, main- 
tenance and small contract jobs, with 105 
employed on direct building.” 


The report states that it was imperative if 
continuity of employment was tobe estab- 
lished and if the inclusion of overhead costs 
was ta be kept within a reasonable propor- 
tion that contracts should be placed with the 
department well in advance of the actual 
dates of commencing, particularly in view of 
the lengthy delivery periods quoted for cer- 
tain materials. A further advantage would 
be that it would be offering a higher degree 
of flexibility regarding the allocation of 
labour than had obtained in recent years. 


The number of apprentices employed 
showed a reduction of four, and reference is 
made to the considerable difficulty experi- 
enced in recruiting apprentice plasterers. 
Attendance at the Technical College which 
comprises apprentices up to the age of 18 
cost the department nearly £740. 

Since the formation of the Direct Labour 
Section in April, 1947, 11 separate housing 
contracts have been undertaken involving 
the construction of 592 dwellings at a total 
estimated cost of £692,590. At the end of 
the year under review 426 dwellings had 
been completed and occupied. The total 
saving effected by the department on the 
contract cost of 366 houses and flats built for 
the towns is claimed as £13,417. 
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BUILDING BRAINS TRUST 


L.M.B.A. Central Area No. 1 


HA4s there been any increase in efficiency 

or output in the building industry as 
a result of the recommendations set out in 
the Anglo-American productivity report on 
building? This question drew some interest- 
ing, although somewhat uninspiring, answers 
at a building brains trust arranged by the 
L.M.B.A. Central Area No. 1 at Derry and 
Tom’s, Kensington, on October 8. 

The brains trust team was composed of 
Mr. G. Langley-Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.LC.S., M.T.P.I., and Mr. Cyril Sweett, 
F.R.LC.S. (representing the building pro- 
fessions) and Mr. R. S. Williams, M.1.O.B., 
and Mr. Paul Gilbert, O.B.E. (representing 
the contracting side). Lt.-Col. H. E. Pierce, 
O.B.E., J.P., acted as question master. 

Mr. GILBERT said he doubted very much if 
the report had had much effect on efficiency. 
Many copies of the report had been sold 
but it was, perhaps, too soon to expect that 
more than a few people had had time to 
follow the advice given. 

Mr. WILLIAMS suggested that the best 
thing the report had done was to act as a 
spur to the industry to work out its prob- 
lems in its own way- Mr. SwEETT (a little 
more optimistic) thought efficiency had 
increased but it was difficult to assess to what 
extent this was due to the productivity 
report. 

The report was referred to by Mr. 
LANGLEY-TAYLOR as “an American pamph- 
let,” the sale of which did not seem to him 
to be of great importance. In his opinion, 
the way to higher productivity was to get 
the operative to do more work because he 
liked his job rather than because of the 
thickness of his pay packet. 


Competitive Tendering 

Each member of the team went a long 
way towards agreeing that the present system 
of competitive tendering, whereby large 
numbers of contractors tender for one job, 
was not an altogether satisfactory method. 
Nor was it right that contractors of very 
different calibre should compete one against 
the other. Mr. LANGLEY-TAYLOR, however, 
pointed out that the responsibility for formu- 
lating a better system lay with the builder, 
while Mr. WILLIAMS retorted by saying that 
many building owners were in favour of the 
present system and he thought that it was up 
to the architect to keep his client in order 
on this matter. 

Mr. GILBERT pleaded that usually the 
contractor had no control over the method 
by which tenders were invited, but added 
that he thought a short list of contractors 
was more economic and that this was the 
best way of securing the right tender. 

Further expressions of unanimity from the 
panel of “brains” followed a question 
which asked them if they considered that as 
a fundamental part of an architect’s train- 
ing he should spend a part of his life in a 
contractor’s organisation. MR. LANGLEY- 
TAYLOR said that the best training an archi- 
tect could have was to spend the first five 
years of his training in a contractor’s organ- 
isation. 

The wide variety of problems with which 
builders had to deal during the course of 
their contracts were the sort of things that 
architects should know about, stated Mr. 
GILBERT. There were also certain details of 
design which the student architect might 
usefully pick up while working with builders. 


Mr. WILLIAMS was convinced that many 
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architects would benefit considerably by tak- 
ing up a refresher course, and Mr. SwWEETT 
said he could recommend something similar 
for quantity surveyors. 

Considering the same question in reverse, 
none of the team thought there was much 
to be gained by requiring builders to serve 
part of their life in an architect’s or sur- 
veyor’s Office. 


Educating Executives 

The education of entrants to the executive 
side of the industry was another point dis- 
cussed by the team, all of whom emphasised 
that a theoretical course at a school or col- 
lege was not in itself sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to serve as an adequate training for the 
man who hoped to obtain an appointment 
as an executive. He needed, in addition, 
a period of practical training on the site. MR. 
GILBERT thought an executive should have 
served for a time as a foreman and an agent 
so that he would be familiar with the work 
which these men did. 


The panel, as a whole, showed favour 
towards the suggestion that there should be 
an extension of the system of a negotiated 
tender between an architect, quantity sur- 
veyor and a contractor who had proved 
themselves as a team well able to carry out 
the instructions ef the property owner, 
speedily and with a proper economic result. 

At the lunch which preceded the brains 
trust, Mr. W. Gordon Lilly, chairman of the 
Area, presided. 


Code of Practice 


The Council for Codes of Practice for 
Buildings has now issued in final form Cede 
303, “‘ Surface Water and Subsoil Drainage.” 
It was drawn up by a committee convened 
on behalf of the Council by the Institution 
of Municipal Engineers, and the present 
Code is a revision of the draft previously 
issued for comment. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the British Standards Institution, 
24-28, Victoria-street, London, S.W.1, price 
2s. post free, reference CP 303 (1952). 
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IN PARLIAMENT 
Bombed Cities 

ON October 14, Mr. Foor asked the 

Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment if he would make a statement on the 
licences to be issued for reconstruction work 
in bombed cities during the remaining 
months of this year and for next year, and 
to what extent steel would still be the limit- 
ing factor on the number of licences to be 
issued for bombed cities. 


Mr. MACMILLAN Said that the work carried 
out in the year 1951 in the blitzed cities 
generally was £34m. The work estimated 
to be carried out in 1952 amounted to about 
£44m. In the year 1953 there was likely to 
be about £2m. worth of work carried for- 
ward to be completed. He was not yet in 
a position to say what additional work 
would be authorised, or at the moment to 
authorise any new works, whether or not 
they required steel. Steel would, of course, 
continue to be a limiting factor so long as 
it was subject to allocation, but progress 
was being made in various forms of steel- 
saving construction. 


Mr. Foor asked whether the money spent 
in the blitzed cities this year was entirely 
allocated under licences issued by the late 
Government, and not by the present Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MACMILLAN said that it was not a 
question of giving the licences that mattered, 
but one of making it possible for the work 
to be carried out. 

Mr. KiInG said that sympathy with the 
conditions in the blitzed towns had been 
expressed in the Press recently, and could 
not the Minister do something to meet that. 


Mr. MACMILLAN said that he had done all 
he could. He had got £1m. more work done 
in 1952 than in 1951. He had got steel, 
labour and materials and £2m. carried for- 
ward to 1953. He would make a further 
statement at a later date. 


Rent Restrictions Act 


On October 14, in reply to questions by 
Mr. WALKER-SMITH and MR. WADE as to 
what steps he proposed to take to arrest the 
danger of decay and disrepair to dwelling 
houses coming within the provisions of the 
Rent Restrictions Acts, MR. MACMILLAN, 
Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
said that the problem of maintaining the 
important national asset represented by older 
houses was one of great importance. He 
could not make any statement of broad 
policy at present. 


Cement in Scotland 


On October 14, MAJOR ANSTRUTHER-~GRAY 
asked the Secretary of State for Scotland 
what complaints he had received from 
south-east Scotland of a shortage of 
cement, to the detriment of the house- 
building programme; and what steps were 
being taken to improve the situation. 

Mr. Eccies, who replied, said that this 
year deliveries of cement to Scotland were 
13 per cent. up on last year. In spite of 
this there were likely to be local shortages 
during the next few weeks. Difficulties had 
been reported from the City of Edinburgh, 
the Burgh of Duns and the South East 
Building Trades Association. Arrange- 
ments had been made to send supplies to 
south-east Scotland by road from north-east 
England. He was asking all users of cement 
in the United Kingdom to practise the utmost 
economy. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


1952 Year Book 


A 1952 Year Book and List of Members 
has been issued by the Institution of Struc- 
tural Engineers, 11, Upper Belgrave-street, 
S.W.1. This edition has been corrected to 
August 1, and is available at the price of 
5s. to non-members. 


Opportunities for Advancement 


An exhibition entitled “ Building Today ” 
is being presented by the East Ham Educa- 
tion Committee at the Technical College, 
Department of Building, Arragon-road, East 
Ham. Its purpose is to show the oppor- 
tunities for advancement open to men in the 
building industry. Admission to the exhi- 
bition, which ends tomorrow, is free. 


Fire at Surrenden Manor 


Part. of Northaw preparatory school at 
Surrenden Manor, Plukley, near Ashford, 
Kent, was badly damaged by fire on 
October 12. The fire started in the east 
wing, and among the parts of the building 
affected were a number of dormitories, the 
main hall and the roof. Surrenden was 
built by Sir Edward Dering in the reign 
of Charles I. 


Employment in the Industry 


,. There was little change in the employ- 
ment figures in the building and contract- 
ing industries during the month of August, 
according to the latest analysis of the 
employment situation in Great Britain issued 
‘by the Ministry of Labour and National 
‘Service. ‘At the end of August the figure 
was 1,445,000 compared with 1,442,000 at 
the end of July. 


Requisitioned Houses 


Mr. Harold Macmillan, Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, has called 
the attention of all local authorities in Eng- 
land and Wales to the report of the Working 
Party on Requisitioned Properties in Use for 
Housing, which was published on October 4 
(Thé Builder, October 10). He has asked 
them in a circular to inform him by the end 
of this year’ what action they have taken, 
or are taking, to comply with the report’s 
recommendations. Mr. Macmillan states in 
his circular that. he hopes authorities will 
take immediate steps to carry out the recom- 
mendations, emphasising those which “ in- 
clude specific proposals designed to secure 
‘the speediest practicable release of requisi- 
tioned properties.” 


Reduced B.LF. Charges 


;. The Government are anxious that in 
Coronation Year the British Industries Fair 
should be fully representative of the com- 
mercial vitality of the country, and that over- 
seas visitors should be given a comprehensive 
view of the wide range of goods which British 
industry can supply. The Board of Trade 
believe that this object would be helped if 
something could be done to reduce the cost 
of exhibiting at the Fair, and have decided 
to reduce the charge to exhibitors for shell 
stands at Olympia and Earls Court by 
approximately 9 per cent. This will be 
achieved by dropping the 4 per cent. added 
in 1952 to meet a wages award and by a 
reduction of 5 per cent. in the basic charge. 
It is hoped that industry will take the fullest 
advantage of this reduction. To facilitate 
this the Board of Trade will continue to con- 
sider applications for space up to October 25. 
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Change of Address 


The offices of the industrial safety division 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents have been transferred to premises 
at 38, Millbank, S.W.1. The telephone num- 
ber of the division is Tate Gallery 9196/9. 


New Industria] Appointment 

Mr. W. H. Pilkington was appointed 
deputy-president of ihe Federation of British 
Industries at a meeting of the Grand Council 
on October 8. He is chairman of Pilkington 
Brothers, Ltd., St. Helens, and a director 
of its subsidiaries at home and overseas. 


Presentation of Medal 

The Melchett Medal was presented at the 
annual dinner of the Institute of Fuel on 
October 9 by the president, Dr. G. E. Fox- 
well. The recipient was Dr. T. A. Townend, 
director-general of the British Coal Utilisa- 
tion Research Association, and formerly 
Livesey Professor in Leeds University. 


Visit to Central America 

The President of the Board of Trade 
announces that, after consultation with the 
Dollar Exports Council, it has been agreed 
that a government sponsored trade mission 
should leave towards the middle of Novem- 
ber for a tour of Venezuela, Colombia, the 
Dominican Republic, Cuba and Mexico. 
These countries are in the dollar account 
area and the mission will explore the 
methods by which the U.K. can increase its 
hard currency earnings by satisfying the 
needs of these rapidly developing markets. 
The mission is expected to spend about six 
weeks on the tour, and will be led by 
Brigadier W. H. Crosland, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


PERSONAL COLUMN 


Sm W. A. Rose AND Co., Ltp., Shepherds-lane, E.9, 
announce the appointment of a new representative, Mr. 
J. A. Glover, to the territories of Bedfordshire, North- 
amptonshire, Leicestershire, and parts of Hertfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire. 

Mr, H, W. Brockett, of Cheltenham, has joined the 
Gliksten organisation and is covering the counties of 
Gloucester, Somerset, Wiltshire and Herefordshire for 
Gliksten Doors, Ltd,, and Gliksten Building Materials. 


ROOFING 
MATERIALS 











All types of Roofing 
Materials are available 
for Immediate Delivery 
from our London stocks. 





BEST WELSH SLATES 
AND DAMPCOURSES. 


ASBESTOS CEMENT- 
SHEETS AND FITTINGS. 


ASBESTOS R/W GOODS. 
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BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 


Sixty-Sixth Annual Dinner 


ME. W. H. GOUGH-COOPER, this year’s 

president of :the Builders’ Clerks’ 
Benevolent Institution, has called for an 
effort to make more widely known the 
benefits which the Institution bestows among 
those retired members of the industry who 
are in need of financial assistance. 

He made this appeal at the 66th annua! 
dinner of the Institution, which took place 
at the Café Royal, London, on October 14. 

Mr. GouGH-Cooper said the prime object 
of the Institution was to seek out as many 
as possible of those who needed help. The 
majority receiving the Institution’s support 
at the present time were retired members 
of firms which operated their own pension 
schemes, and it was necessary to look beyond 
them ta find others perhaps even less 
fortunate. 

He felt that there must be many who 
needed assistance and who were entitled to 
receive it, but who were not aware that 
such help was available. Members on all 
sides of the industry, he continued, who 
knew of any deserving cases could render a 
valuable service by bringing them to the 
notice of the Institution. 

He was very grateful to all those who 
subscribed regularly to the Institution's 
funds and he was confident that their 
generous support would be forthcoming if. 
as a result of his appeal, further demands 
were made on the financial resources 
available. 

Mr. GouGH-CooperR was replying to the 
toast of “ The Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent 
Institution,’ proposed by Mr. Sydney 
Tatchell, C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., the principal 
guest. Other speakers were Mr. S. H. F. 
Pulley, hon. treasurer of the Institution; Mr 
L. E. Henderson, F.R.LC.S.; and Mr. 
Kenneth J. Lindy, F.R.I.B.A. 


PRECAST CONCRETE 
Special Course at Brixton School 


ADVANCES in the use of precast concrete 
are amongst the outstanding — technical 
developments that have taken place in con- 
structional methods during the post-war 
period. Of interest, therefore, is the 
announcement of a special course of four 
weekly lectures on the subject which is to 
commence at the L.C.C. Brixton School of 
Building on November 6. The fee for the 
course is £1. 

The first lecture will be given by Mr. 
C. W. Glover, who will speak on single- 
storey frames, and subsequent lectures will 
each deal with a well-defined aspect of the 
subject. References will be made to indus- 
trial and domestic buildings and to pre- 
stressed concrete developments. The various 
lecturers are well known for their work in 
this field and will introduce films and other 
illustrations in their lectures. Full particu- 
lars of the course may be obtained from the 
School, at Ferndale-road, Brixton, S.W.4. 


Research in Universities 


“Scientific Research in British Universi- 
ties, 1951-2,” which has been published for 
the D.S.I.R., by the Stationery Office, price 
8s., gives details of research work in univer- 
sities and colleges in the United Kingdom. 
It covers all fields of science and technology, 
including agriculture and medicine. The 
list is unique-and has previously been con- 
fidential. 
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OVERSEAS BUILDING 


[From Our Own Correspondents ] 


Brazil—The Brazilian Government has 
announced that new industries are to be 
started in their country. British, German 
and Japanese automobile companies have 
stated that they will be building factories 
in Brazil for the assembling of their cars 
and tractors. The Japanese company will 
be building a factory large enough to pro- 
duce 600 vehicles a month. Oil production 
is to be increased and this will mean the 
sinking of new wells and the building of 
factories for the oil industry. A loan of 
$4,125,000 is expected from the U.S.A. to 
finance 11 grain silos in the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul. 


Burma.—Coal mines are to be opened by 
the Burmese Government near Kalewa in the 
Upper Chindwin district following a survey 
made by an American firm of consultants. 
The output, it is calculated, will be in the 
region of 1,500 tons a day. To cope with 
the work complete plant will have to be 
established, and building firms specialising 
in construction for the mining industry would 
be well advised to place their inquiries early. 
No figures are yet available to cover the 
cost of establishing the industry, but it will 
probably go into millions. One aspect is 
that local coal will probably lead to the 
expansion of local industries, and from the 
builder’s viewpoint this is beneficial. 


Finland—The Road and Waterways 
Board of Finland is preparing a five-year 
development programme for roads, canals, 
bridges and airports. This programme is to 
be submitted to the Economic Planning 
Commission. If this scheme is approved, 
and there is no reason to believe that it 
will be rejected, Finland will embark on 
one of the largest schemes in its history. 
Details will be made known here as soon 
as something definite is established. Con- 
tractors who may be interested are advised 
to communicate with the Finnish Legation 
in London. 


Hong Kong.—Three large civil engineer- 
ing projects are to be carried out in Hong 
Kong in addition to the extensive industrial 
and domestic building programme now in 
progress in the Colony. A $2,300,000 sports 
stadium to accommodate 3,000 spectators 
has now been approved for construction by 
the Government. U.K. consultants are 
advising on the redesign of the large civil 
aerodrome, work on which should keep con- 
tractors busy for years. The new Tai Lam 
Chung reservoir system, which was men- 
tioned in our issue of September 12 last, 
is to be extended to include additional 
requirements. Tenders have already been 
issued for this work. Many factories which 
were established on the Chinese mainland 
have now transferred to the Colony, and 
of these several are planning new premises 
ind extensions to existing premises in order 
to meet the demands on their particular 
merchandise. There is little doubt that 
Hong Kong presents many opportunities to 
builders and contractors in the building 
industry. Local authorities there can be 
relied upon to give satisfactory and reliable 
information on request. 


India.—India’s enterprising scheme to de- 
velop hundreds of communities throughout 
the country will entail very extensive build- 
ing operations, including industrial under- 
takings and housing. Official reports re- 
cently released describe these proposed 
“Community Projects” in detail. The 
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whole scheme is to be supervised by the 
Community Projects Administration, with 
financial assistance provided from the Indo- 
American Technical Co-operation Fund. 
The projects planned under this programme 
include irrigation schemes for about 300 vil- 
lages over an area of 500 square miles, hous- 
ing and light industry. Training centres are 
also to be built and the finance for this is 
to come from the Ford Foundation. Alto- 
gether, about 17,000 villages are to be 
covered by this gigantic scheme, and the 
number of people in the area numbers about 
12,000,000. Besides houses, these people 
will also require roads, hospitals, schools 
and entertainment. The United States seem- 
ingly has a share of the building, but it is 
clear that any help from contractors in the 
United Kingdom in the form of specialised 
building and materials would be welcome. 


Norway.—Designs for Oslo’s concert hall 
have been published. The designer, Arnstein 
Arneberg, who also designed Oslo’s Town 
Hall, says that his plan will seat 1,800 per- 
sons. The concert hall, if his plans are 
approved, will be built in the Vestre Vika 
district, near the Town Hall. It is also 
interesting to note that the Vestre Vika dis- 
trict is to be demolished and rebuilt with 
modern office blocks to form Oslo’s new 
commercial quarter. The aquarium to be 
built at Bergen, which was mentioned in 
our issue of June 20 last, is now a stage 
further. The Oslo architects Christian 
Gaasrud and Helge Simers have won the 
first prize of £550 for their design for the 
aquarium. Already £150,000 has _ been 
raised for the building, two-thirds from 
private subscribers and one-third from the 
Bergen Town Council. It is also now 
intended to build new premises for the 
Norwegian Government’s Fisheries Adminis- 
tration in close association with the 
aquarium, and Parliament will be asked to 
vote money for this in time for building work 
to commence next year. 


Portuguese West Africa—A number of 
port and railway improvements have been 
undertaken by the Portuguese West African 
authorities. Tenders are out for the length- 
ening of the Lobito quay and for plant for 
mineral loading. Grain elevators are also 
being built at this port to store imports. 
New warehouses are to be built at the port 
of Luanda to cope with the increase in 
trade, and workshop plant will also be 
required for the local railway. The port 
of Mossamedes is to have a deep-water 
quay. This scheme is at present under study. 
Road materials are also required, and some, 
in fact, have already been purchased from 
Germany. A large factory capable of pro- 
ducing six to eight million metres of wire 
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per annum is to be built for the Fabrica 
Nacional de Conductores Electricos. The 
plans have already been approved by the 
local authorities. New cellulose and paper 
factories are to be built in the territory. 
As far as is known, tenders have not yet 
been requested. 


South Africa—A modern arms factory is 
to be built in South Africa. The factory is 
to be built in such a way as will ensure 
enlargement should the need arise in the 
event of war. The Defence Department has 
appointed the B.S.A. Company as consul- 
tants and managers during the erection of 
the factory and until all preliminary difficul- 
ties have been successfully negotiated. The 
Department will then take over the factory. 


Southern Rhodesia—Plans have been 
finalised in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, for 
the laying of foundations for a new £850,000 
hotel and cinema early next year. The 
scheme is being sponsored by the well-known 
company African Consolidated Theatres, 
Ltd., whose chairman, Mr. John Schlesinger, 
announced the news recently. So far no 
firm has been named for the work. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from the South 
Rhodesian office in London or direct from 
the company in Salisbury. 


Spain.—It is reported that Mr. Henry Ford 
is to establish automobile factories in Spain. 
Notices were issued some time ago regard- 
ing the proposal to build factories manufac- 
turing tractors and cars... A new 
cellulose factory is to be built at Tortosa, 
near Barcelona, which will utilise the rice 
straw in the vicinity for raw materials. Other 
interesting news is that the building of the 
new Sociedad Espanol de Automoviles de 
Turismo plant, also in Barcelona, is going 
ahead. Completion is expected in twelve 
months. 


Turkey.—Further information about build- 

ing plans in Turkey have now been received. 
The port of Eregli is being enlarged and 
much construction work is already going 
on there. The railway from there to 
Armutcuk is being pushed ahead and there 
is every hope that it will be completed by 
the end of this year. The significant point 
from this is that industrialists in Turkey and 
those abroad wishing to invest in Turkey 
will in all probability take advantage of 
this railway line to build factories in the 
vicinity in order to save on_ transport 
expenses. The harbour is also being deep- 
ened so that 30 ships will be able to dock. 
When this is completed, warehouses and 
dockside buildings will be required. With 
American aid, Turkey is gradually building 
up her economy, and this in turn means 
for this country more construction work of 
all types. 
_ *U.S.A—The British Consulate-General 
at New Orleans, Louisiana, has reported that 
Messrs. Industrial Sales Corporation, Inter- 
national Trade Mart, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, are interested in receiving quota- 
tions for wood flush doors of semi-solid core 
and solid core construction—sizes 6 ft. 8 in. 
by 2 ft. 6 in. U.K. firms interested in this 
inquiry should communicate direct by air 
mail with Messrs. Industrial Sales Corpora- 
tion, giving full particulars of their products, 
quotations in dollars c.i.f. New Orleans, trade 
literature, technical explanations and an indi- 
cation of delivery dates. Telephone inquiries 
to the Board of Trade Commercial Relations 
and Export Department, Trafalgar 8855, 
Ext. 2931/2. 


*From the Board of Trade Special Register 
Information Service. 








TRADE NEWS 

New Offices 

As from October 18 the offices of Con- 
crete Equipment and Metal Products (West- 
minster), Ltd., at present at 5, Queen Anne’s- 
gate, S.W.1, will be situated at Orchard- 
house, 14, Great Smith-street, Westminster, 
S.W.1. 
Roofing of Limbrick Wood School 

We are informed that Stramit slab, which 
is standardised on the flat roofs of the Mark 
1A Bristol Aluminium Schools, was used 
on the Limbrick Wood County Primary 
School, Coventry, illustrated in our issue of 
October 3. The slab is manufactured by 
Stramit Boards, Ltd., Packet Boat Docks, 
Cowley Peachey, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


New Foundry Baths 

An official opening took place on Septem- 
ber 25 of the new shower baths and cloak- 
rooms at the Arbroath, Scotland, works 
and foundry of Keith Blackman, Ltd., manu- 
facturers of fan engineering and industrial 
gas equipment. The baths form part of the 
general reconstruction scheme which has 
been in progress during the past three years, 
and were designed by Mr. R. S. Brown, 
F.F.A.S., the company’s works architect. 
Preventing Corrosion 

Applicable over firmly adherent rust, and 
claimed to prolong indefinitely the useful 
life of iron and steel, is the I.S.P. primer 
manufactured by Allweather Paints, Ltd., 
36, Great Queen-street, W.C.2. The sub- 
sequent use of Pitan undercoat and finisher 
is understood to provide an acid and alkali 
resistant barrier, which coupled with the 
I.S.P. primer provides high-duty protection 
for metal structures against severe corrosive 
attack. 


Therma! Insulation of Abattoir 


The current issue of the Sulzer Technical 
Review contains an article on the thermal 
installations of the new municipal slaughter- 
house at Geneva, which serve for space 
heating, ventilation, vapour dispersal, heat- 
ing of the scalding vats and cooking equip- 
ment and the preparation of hot water. The 
heat-carrying medium used is high-pressure 
hot water at 150 deg. C., which flows in a 
closed circuit. The review is published from 
31, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 


Panel of Contractors 

Owing to the large number of inquiries 
now being received from local authorities 
for the construction of Wates non-traditional 
permanent houses in their areas and the 
extensive building programme being carried 
out by the Coal Industry Housing Association 
(the housing authority for the National Coal 
Board) Wates, Ltd, have extended the panel 
of contractors who can build the Wates 
House under license in various parts of the 
country. The contractors who are now 
added to the panel are: Wilson Lovatt and 
Son, Ltd., of Wolverhampton, and Thomas 
Lowe and Son, Ltd., of Burton-on-Trent, 
who will be. operating in the Midlands area; 
F. Shepherd and Son, Ltd., of York, who will 
be building houses in Yorkshire; and Thomas 
Bates and Son, Ltd., of Romford, who will 
be operating in Essex. The following firms 
have already been licensed to build the 
Wates non-traditional houses:—T. J. Bray- 
bon and Son, Ltd., Brighton; Brazier and 
Son, Ltd., Southampton; G. Calverley and 
Sons, Ltd., Leicester; William Cowlin and 
Son, Ltd., Bristol and Cardiff; M. J. Gleeson, 
Ltd., Sheffield; Holland and Hannen and 
Cubitts, Ltd., Westminster and Liverpool; 
G. E. Wallis and Sons, Ltd., Maidstone. 
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STEEL POSITION 
Record Output Expected in 1953 


THE NEW TINPLATE MILLS at Trostre, South 
Wales, will ultimately be capable of turning 
out some 400,000 tons of tinplate a year, 
said Mr. DuNcaN SANDYS, Minister of 
Supply, when he visited the mills on October 
7. “ With the magnificent plant that has been 
installed,” he said, “ Trostre should be able 
to compete favourably in quality and price 
with the products of any other country in 
the world.” 

“Wales is today playing an ever bigger 
part in Britain’s steel industry,” he continued. 
“The production of crude steel in South 
Wales and Monmouthshire has increased 
from an annual rate of 24 million tons before 
the war to over 34 million tons today and 
the increase is continuing. Output has, of 
course, been expanding all over the country. 
But the percentage increase here has been 
almost twice as large as in the rest of the 
United Kingdom. 

“ Pig iron production is at present running 
at a rate which is a million tons a year 
greater than it was 12 months ago. As‘a 
result, there are good prospects that the out- 
put of steel this year will be over 16 million 
ingot tons and that next year it will be still 
higher. There is nothing more perilous for 
a politician than to prophesy, nevertheless, 
I think I can safely say that providing we 
do not run up against unexpected difficulties 
over raw materials, Britain’s steel production 
in 1953 will beat the previous all-time record 
of 16; million ingot tons by a substantial 
margin.” 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 
Marking of Imported Wood Flour 


An inquiry as to whether imported wood 
flour should bear an indication of origin 
is to be held by the standing committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade under the 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1926, at 10.30 
a.m. on Tuesday, October 28, at Thames 
House North, Millbank, S.W.1. 
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Display of Scots Furniture 


PPHE Council of Industrial Design Scottish 

Committee have, for the first time, a 
stand at the ‘“‘ Modern Homes” Exhibition 
which is taking place in the Kelvin Hall, 
Glasgow, until October 25. It has seven 
different room settings displaying contem- 
porary furniture, and occupies 1,000 square 
feet in the centre of the hall. The theme 
of the display is that contemporary furniture, 
sympathetically handled, can make cheerful. 
cosy rooms. 

In order to ensure that everything 
exhibited would be available to the Glasgow 
buying public, two of the city’s furnishing 
stores were imvited to co-operate by each pro- 
viding the furniture and furnishing for one 
half of the stand. 

Six of the rooms are entirely con- 
temporary in style while the seventh is 
arranged to show how period and reproduc- 
tion pieces can be set off to great advantage 
by contemporary furnishings and decora- 
tions. Furnishing problems ‘andled in the 
room settings include two from opposite ends 
of the scale —space-saving rooms of modern 
housing estates, and the generously-propor- 
tioned areas of flats converted from Vic- 
torian villas. 

The stand itself has been designed by the 
Glasgow architects, Messrs. Gillespie, Kidd 
and Coia. 


New Airport Buildings 

FINAL PLANS for the new terminal build- 
ings at Renfrew airport have been approved, 
Air Commodore J. S. Murray, chairman, 
announced after a meeting, on October 14, 
of the Scottish Aerodromes Board. He said 
that work would start in January or Febru- 
ary and it was hoped it would be completed 
within a year. The cost would be about 
£150,000. The architect is Mr. W. H. Kinin- 
month, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 46a, Dick-place, 
Edinburgh. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Baillieston.—Lanarkshire C.C. is to erect a new 
housing scheme, for which the architect is Samuel! 
— (F.), County-chbrs., Beckford-st., Hamilton 

Jes 

Glasgow.—Corporation to erect shops, etc., at the 
Torygien housing ee for which the architect. is 
Archibald G. Jury (F.), Housing Offices, Glasgow 
Cross, The Trongate, Glasgow, E.C 

Glasgow.—Pians in the hands of their own staff 
architects for new garage and workshops, etc.., 
which are to be erected at the Fairfield oe by 
the Wilson Terrazzo Manufacturing Co., 

Glasgow.—Plans to be prepared for the ii 
Reg. Hos. Bd., West Regent-st., in connection 
with proposed extension to the Southern Genera! 
Hospital, also reconstruction and additions scheme 
for new out-patients’ department, for which the 
architects are fr . Keppie & Henderson & G. H. 
Cleaves (F. & A.), 196, West Regent-st., Glasgow. 

Inverness.—The Scottish Home Department have 
approved the plans of a new school to be built in 
the new housing estate at Dalneigh. It is to cost 
£66,300 and will be for primary pat. A licence 
has also been granted for the building of a church 
extension charge in the same area. It is to cost 

Lanarkshire.—C.C. has plans in hand for a new 
housing scheme at Crawford, for which the archi- 
tect is Samuel MacColl (F.), County-chbrs., 
Beckford-st., Hamilton West. 

Lanark.—Corporation is to have 16 houses erected 
at the Kildare housing site, for which the architects 
are Whyte & Barrie (F.), 38, High-st., Lanark, 

Plains.—Lanarkshire C.C. is to erect a new Pro- 
testant school, for which plans will be prepared by 
William Watt (F.), County-chbrs.,  Albert-st., 
Motherwell-Wishaw. 
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FUTURE 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 


be found in the Advertisement pages of this and 
previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not included 
fn this list see previous issues. Those with an 
asterisk are advertised in this number. The dates 
at, the heads of paragraphs are those for the sub- 
mission of tenders; a dagger (+t) denotes closing 
date for applications; the name and address at the 
end refer to the person from whom particulars may 
be obtained. 


BUILDING 


OCTOBER 20. 

*tPeterborough Joint Educ, Board.—Exiensions to 
Walton county primary school, Mounsteven-ave. A. 
& S. to Joint Educ. Board, Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 
Tenders by November 10 

OCTOBER 21. 

tMeltham U.D.C.—18 houses and service road as 
extension to Sunny Heys West site. Lunn and 
Lunn, architects, Milnsbridge, Huddersfield. Dep. 
£2 2s. Tenders by October 30. 

OCTOBER 22. 

*tManchester Reg. Hosp. Board.—1l4 staff houses 
at Whittingham Hospital, nr, Preston. A. of the 
Board, Cheetwood-rd. 

*tCambridge City C.—24 houses 

state. City S. Dep. £2 2s. 

OCTOBER 23. 
+Buckley U.D.C.—26 houses with roads and sewers 
in Bistre. Lioyd Roberts, L.R.I. Duffryn- 
ehbrs., Mold. i £3 3s. Tenders by November 17. 
OCTOBER 25. 

“tTiverton B.C.—45 houses at Cotteylands in con- 
tracts of 24 and 21, and 2 shops at Cowleymoor. H. 
Sione & Partners, architects, 20, The Crescent, 
Taunton. Dep. £2 2s. 

“+Walthamstow B.C.— ats at Wingfield-rd. 
Pore A., E. & S., Town Hall, Dep. £2 2s Tenders 


November 14. 
OCTOBER 27. 
*tCamberwell B.C.—9 flats at site 58, 
".C., Town Hall, Peckham-rd., S.E.5. 
Tenders by November 18. 

. Suffolk County Educ, Comm.—Craftroom at 
Ashley Downs, Lowestoft. County A., County Hall, 
Ipswich. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by November 28. 

*Huyton-with-Roby U.D.C.—34 houses at St. 
John’s-rd. (east) housing scheme. S., Council 
Offices. Derby-rd. Dep. £2 2s 

*tKingston upon Thames 
Chessington Hall estate. A. 
Dep. 

"Torquay B.C.—(a) 57 houses, 
Sherwell Valley estate. BS., 

22s. per pf 


at Coleridge-rd. 


Evelina-rd. 
Dep. £2 2s 


B.C.— 22 houses, 
W. Forsdike, T.C. 


(b) 62 houses at 
Town Hall. Dep. 


OCTOBER 28. 
*tNewcastle Reg. Hosp. Board.—X-ray_depart- 
ment at Dryburn Hospital. Secretary, ‘ Dunira,” 
Osborne-rd., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
*tNorthamptonshire C.C.—Phase I of fire brigade 
pie ago) and station at Kettering. County A., 
County Hall. Northampton. 
_ *tWanstead and Woodford B.C.—36 flats 
naisonettes, Snakes-la., Woodford. T.C. 


OCTOBER 29. 


*tMitcham B.C.—168 dwellings 
Laburnum-rd, housing estate. B.E. & S&., 
Hall. Tenders by November 29. 


OCTOBER 30. 


*t+Hayes and Harlington U.D.C.—37 aged persons’ 
dwellings, Park Farm estate, and 2 houses, Crom- 
vell-rd. EB. & 8. 


and 


comprising the 
s.. Town 


OCTOBER 31. 

Droylsden U.D.C.—14 houses at Gloucester-rd., 
Sunnyside-rd. site. F. Bradley, A., Penny Bank- 
chbrs., 4, Wood-st., Bolton. Dep. £2 2s. 

Droylsden U.D. C.—64 maisonettes at King George 
Field, nescsiae- st. F. Bradley, Penny Bank:chbrs., 

Wood-st., Bolton. Dep. £2 2s. 

" *Reigate T.C.—48 houses and outbuildings at 
Rushetts Farm estate. B.E. & S., Town Hall. 
Dep. £4 4s. 

Totnes R.D.C.—Six houses and site works at 
Bittaford, Ugborough. A., Council Offices, Higher 
Plymouth-rd., Totnes. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Wakefield ‘City C.—New infants’ school at Kettle- 
horpe. City E.. Room 33. Town Hall. 


NOVEMBER 1. 


Derwent R.D.C.—18 houses on three sites. 
Hunter, architect, 9, Minster-yard, York Dep. 
£2 2s. 

*twW. Sussex €.C.—Temporary chemistry -lab. at 
tirls’ high school, Chichester. County A., County 
Hall, Chichester. 

Windermere U.D.C.—180 houses and 20 flats on 
the Droomer Stile estate. Middleton and Jones, 
(A.R.I.B.A., 1, Queen-st., Lancaster. Dep. £3 3. 


E. V. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


NOVEMBER 3. 
*Berkshire C.C.—4 police houses at Love-la., 
bury. County A., Wilton House, Parkside-rd. 


New- 
Dep. 


£2 2s 

“tGarshatton U.D.C.—70 flats at Barrow Hedge 
estate 

Chesterton R.D.C.—18 dwellings at Lungstanton. 
H. Jackson, A., 93, Hartington-grove, Cambridge. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

Cosford R.D.C.4 dwellings at Shilling-st., 
Lavenham. Clerk, Council] Offices, 32, High-st., 
Hadleigh. Dep. £2 2s. 

Dronfield Pioneer Health and Housing Society, 
Ltd.—22 houses near ‘“‘ The Avenue.” Mrs. M. 
Walter, A. of the Society, 11, Collegiate-cres 
field, 10. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Mansfield B.C.—100 houses at 
housing estate, contract 22/D. 
Bank. Dep. £2 2s. 

Norwich City c.—149 dwellings at.South Tucks- 
wood estate. City A., City Hall, Norwich. Dep. £1. 

*Salford City C.—Bowls pavilion, Ordsall-park. 
City E. Dep. £1 1s. 

*tTottenham Boro’.—C.D. Control Centre, Old 
Grammar School site. B.E. & S. Dep. £2 2s. 

Wisbech T.C.—32 flats near Os sborne- rd., contract 
71. B.E., Town Hall. Dep, £2 2 


NOVEMBER 4, 
*Hornchurch U.D.C.—Alterations, 
Billet-la. E. & S. Dep. £1 1s. 
*Swale R.D.C.—14 houses, Stockers Hill-rd., 
mersham. E. & S., 48, Bell-rd., Sittingbourne. 


£3 3s. 
NOVEMBER 5. 
*tipswich B.C.—4 shops and 8 
Maidenall estate. B.S. 19, Tower-st. 
Tenders by December 11. 
*tWest Sussex €.C.—Appliance room and office as 
stage 1 of fire station at Bosham. 
NOVEMBER 6. 
*Lindsey C.C.—1-form entry infants’ 
school, Whitewood-ia., Gainsborough. 
County Offices, Lincoln 
NOVEMBER 7. 
Southend-on-Sea B.C.—Drill tower, water storage 
tank and resurfacing of drill yard at Elm-rd. fire 
station, Leigh-on-Sea. Boro’ A. Dep. £2. 


s Shef- 
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NOVEMBER 8. 

Heywood B.C.—16 bungalows at 
Midd leton, by A.M.Inst.C.E., B.E. 
cipal-bldg Dep. £2 2s 

NOVEMBER 10. 

*Brentford and Chiswick B.C.—12 flats, Sutton 
Court-rd., Chiswick. B.E. & §&., Town Hall, 
Chiswick. Dep. £5 5s. 

*Crewe B.C.—80 houses on Wistaston-green estate, 
contract 515. Boro’ E. & A., Municipal-bldgs. Dep. 
£2 2s. 

*Dartford B.C.—72 dwellings on site 4 at the 
Temple-hill — hbourhood unit. T.C., T.C.’s Office, 
High-st. Dep. £ 

*Goole a2 31 houses and 6 bungalows in 
Oxford-rd. and Ilkeston-ave., contract 17; (b) 79 
houses in Murham-ave., Ilkeston-ave., etc., contract 
18. BS., — Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Luton B.C.—48 flats on Farley Hill 
estate. B.E., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 11. 

Norfolk €.C.—6 police houses and remodelling of 
divisional station premises at various sites. County 
4., 27, Thorpe-rd., Norwich. 

Worcester City.—Erection Dines Green primary 
school. Watkins and Decker, apnea surveyors, 
13, Grays Inn-sq., London, W.C.1 

NOVEMBER 12. 

Bournemouth Cc. B.—Construction of ric. 
approx. 1,350 ft. long, and five r.c. groynes, 
150 long. B.E., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 

Revewesn 14, 

*West Riding Standi Joint C ittee.— Police 
premises on 8 various sites. County A., “‘ Bishop- 
garth.” Westfield-rd., Wakefield. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Harrow U.D.C.—18 houses at Vernon-dr., Harrow 
Weald. E. & S., Council Offices, Stanmore. Dep. £2. 

NOVEMBER 15. 

Looe U.D.C.—8 houses at Sun Rising estate (con- 
tracts 26 and 27). G. Ivory & Partners, 24, 
Athenzeum-st., Plymouth. Dep. £2 2s. per contract. 

NOVEMBER 18. 

Camberwell B.C.—Nine flats at housing site, 58, 
Evelina-rd. T.C., Town Hall, Peckham-rd., S.E.5 
NOVEMBER 28. 

*tDurham C.C.—Adaptafions to Walworth Castle, 
nr. Darlington. County A., Court-la., Durham. 

NO DATE. 

Web weg Dev. Corpn.—is80 dwellings south of 
Howlatch-: General Manager, Peterlee Dev. 
Corpn., Shoiton Hall, Castle Eden, Co. Durham. 

*Preston B.C.—Alterations to Larches House, 
Larches-la., Preston. B.E. & S., Municipal-bldgs. 
Dep. £2. 

Salforg City C.—Temporary 
Stott-la. Halliday and Agate, F., 
st., Manchester. Dep. £2. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


OCTOBER 23. 

*+South Western Reg. Hosp. Board.—(a) Lanca- 
shire steam boiler, and (b) extensions to existing 
boilerhouse, Frenchay Hospital, Bristol. Secretary, 
27, Tyndalls Park-rd., Bristol, 8 Dep. £2 2s. each. 

OCTOBER 28. 

U.D.C.—Hot water installations 

Cobham. E. & 8S. Dep. £1 ls. 
OCTOBER 30. 

*East Riding C.C.—Wood woo] slabs, Cottingham 

secondary school. County Architect, Beverley. 
NOVEMBER 3. 

*East Riding C.C.—Meta!l windows and doors, 
etc., for extensions, Hessle secondary school. 
County Architect, Beverley. 

omford B.C.—Electrical installations to 22 
houses on Crowlands-ave. and Barton-ave. housing 
sites. B.E. & S., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s 


King-st. /, 
& S., Muni- 


housing 


sea wall, 
approx. 





school hutting at 
14, John. Dalton- 


*Esher in 81 


houses, 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


NOVEMBER 4. 

Bracknell Development Corporation.—Construction 
of the northern trunk sewer. Chief Engineer to the 
@orporation. Dep. £5 5s. 

NOVEMBER 7. 

Bridgnorth R.D.C.—5,000 yds. of mains, contract 
No. 3, at Button Bridge water supply. Clerk, 
Council Offices, Westgate, Bridgnorth. Dep. £3 3s. 

Oldham B.C.—Roads and sewers at Alt_ housing 
estate B.E. & S., Municipal-b'dgs., 75, Union-st. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

NOVEMBER 8, 

Cudworth U.D.C.—2,701 yds. of carriageway, with 
200 yds. surface water sewers, ete., at Eveline-st. 
housing site. E. & S., Council Offices, Barnsley-rd. 
Dep. £2 2s. 

*Melksham U.D.C.—Road and sewers, etc., Wood- 
row-rd. (West), housing estate. E. & s. Dep. 


£2 25 
NOVEMBER 10. 

Hitchin U.D.C.—Roads and _ sewers, section 1, at 
Westmill housing estate. S , Council Offices, Brand- 
st., Hitchin. Dep. £3 3s 

NOVEMBER 22. 

Caine and Chippenham R.D.C.—4.500 yds. 
sewers, pumping station and disposal works 
Castle Combe sewerage scheme. E., Bewley House, 
Marshfield-rd., Chippenham. Dep. £2 2s. 





GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Battersea.—FLAts.—B.C. recommended to approve 

lans prepared by Bero’ A. for the erection of the 
following : 30 flats as an extension to the St. 
James’s-dr. scheme; 12 flats on prefab. bungalow 
site, Brynmaer-rd.; and 12 flats on the site of 
136- 142, Wycliffe- rd. 

Bethnal Green.—F.Ats.—The erection of 41 flats, 
14 tenants’ stores and a laundry on Wellington 
estate extension No. 2 in Bishop’s-way, has received 
L.C.C. Hsg. Com.’s provisional approval. L.C.C. A. 
ye the scheme, the estimated cost of which 


560. 

* orey don.—Hovses.—T.C. recommended to approve 
sans” for 82 houses at roads 37 and 38, King 
Henry’s-dr, site. Plans were prepared by Boro’ A. 

Dagenham.—F.LAts.—Sketch 
24 flats at cog estate ‘ 
mended by T.P. Com. - B&.’s approval. 
were prepared by Boro’ 

Finchley.—F Lats.—T. ps approval has been 
granted, subject to conditions, for the erection of 
4g flats and 48 garages between Allandale-ave. and 
Chessington-ave. Architects are Morrison and Rose, 
8, Park-st., W.1. 

Hammersmith. Works Extenston.—L.C.C. have 
approved an application by Clifford, Tee and Gale, 
architects and surveyors, 5, Buckingham Palace- 
gdns., S.W.1, for extension of main building at 
CA.V., Ltd., Larden-rd., W.3, by erection of two- 
storey “addition to replace buildings to be removed 
and alteration to existing entrances. 

Hornsey.—Suops AnD Fiats.—B.E. proposes 6 shops 
and 14 flats at Upper Tollington-park. 

ishington.—F ATs. —Provisional approval has been 
given by L.C.C. Hsg. Com. to a scheme prepared by 
L.C.C. ‘A. for erection of 15 flats, a drying room 
and 6 tenants’ stores at the Blackstock estate ex- 
tension. Estimated cost, £34,950. 

Lambeth.—Dwe.iines.—L.C.C. Hsg. Com. pro- 
visionally approved the erection of 82 flats, 42 
maisonettes, 29 houses and 7 old people’s houses at 
Upper Tulse Hill site extension. Estimated cost is 
£369,950, and ithe scheme was prepared by the 
LC. A. ' . 

London.—Scuooits.—A scheme for the adaptation 
of Fernhurst residential school has been prepared 
by L.C.C. A. at an estimated cost of £6,720. 

Peckham.—FLats.—B.E. for Camberwell B.C. pro 
poses to erect 9 flats at Reedham-st., Peckham. 

St. Marylebone.—Scnuoo_.—Plans are being pre- 
pared by Edward D. Mills, B., 16, Carlisle-st., W.1, 
for the erection of a new building for Quintin 
secondary school. L.C.C. chairman has authorised 
the work in anticipation of approval of the esti- 
mates. 

St. Pancras.—Deve.LorpmeNnt.—Revised proposals on 
the basis of the L.C.C. master plan, have been made 
for the Regent’s Park area ‘“‘C” scheme. ‘Phe 
partnership of the former architects for the scheme, 
Roberts and Davies, 27, Grosvenor-p!., §.W.1, has 
been dissolved, therefore B.C. have approved the 
appointment of Davies and Arnold, architects, of 
the same address. 

Stepney.—DeveLopMenT.—A scheme for the erec- 
tion of 92 flats in Beaumont-sq., with 2 laundries, 
and fitted playground and 4 tenants’ stores, has 
been prepared by L.C.C. architects and provisionally 
gear by L.C.C. Hsg. Com. The estimated cost 

s £202,050. 

” Stepney. -—Malsonettes.—Proposals by L.C.C. A. 
for erection of 78 maisonettes and flats, 36 tenants’ 
stores and a laundry at Dunelm-st. site, with esti- 
mated cost at £170,500, has received L.C.C. Hsg. 
Com.’s provisional approval. 

Walthamstow.—Demo.uition.—T.C. recommended to 
approve the demolition of Normanhurst, Falmouth- 
ave., and the erection of 4 houses and garages on 
the site, proposed by Council A. 

Wanstead and Woodford.—O._p Peorie’s DweL- 
1ncs.—T.C. recommended to submit plans for Minis- 
try approval and enter negotiations for the erection 
of old people’s dwellings at Nheydon-gr., Woodford 
Green. Architects are Tooley and Foster, Midland 
Bank-chbrs., Buckhurst-hill, Essex. 

Willesden.— DEVELOPMENT. ~Council A. is preparing 
working drawings for the erection of 6 flats at 
Purves-rd., 6 houses at St. Margaret’s-rd., and 2 
flats each at Kempe-rd. and Aldershot-rd. 

Wimbiedon.—Hovsine Estate.—Corporation are to 
proceed with second stage of development of West- 
side housing estate by erection of 32 houses and 
eee. 

.—Scnoo..—Surrey County Council pro- 
pose to _ a new county primary school in 
uthey-rd 

Wood Green.—Fiats.—T.C. are to submit for 
Ministry ppproral plans for 21 flats at Eldon-rd., 
——- by B.E. 

Wood Green.—Conversion.—T.C. recommended to 
approve jn principle a scheme for conversion of 10 
houses at White Hart-la. estate into 2 self-contained 
units, proposed by B.E. 

Wood Green.—Fiats.—Scheme | pee by B.E. 
for erection of 38 flats at Bounds Green-rd. has been 
approved in outline by T.C. Com. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Abram.—U.D.C. to erect further 24 houses at 
seg need estate. Architects, J. C. Prestwich & 
igh. 
pool.—B.C. approvéd schemes and. layout 
plans by Surveyor, for eight flats end 10 houses 


lans for. erection of 
” have been recom- 
They 
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‘*THE BUILDER ” PRICES 


LEAD PRODUCTS 


Associated Lead Manufacturers, Ltd., have 
announced the following revised basis prices per ton 
of lead products which took effect on October 15 :— 

£ 4. 
135 15 
158 5 

2 18 
119 15 
119 15 


Genuine English Dry White Lead ie 

Genuine Ground English White Lead 

Genuine English White Lead Paint (gal.) 

Genuine Refined English Red Lead 

Genuine Powdered English Litharge ... 

Genuine English Flake and Ground 
Flake Litharge 

Genuine Refined English Orange Lead 

Genuine Refined English Red Lead in 
Oil 147 10 

Genuine English "Red Lead Pt. B. s. 
1011, Type 1 (1 gal. tins) ‘ 

English Red Lead Pt. B.S. 1011, 1, Type 2 2 
(1 gal. tins) 

English Lead Shot 


122 5 
131 15 


2 17 


28 
126 10 


co © © Co cooooF 


ZINC DOWN 


The Ministry of Materials has announced that as 
from October 9 the price of good ordinary brand 
zinc has been decreased from £122 to £118 per ton 
delivered consumers’ works. Premiums for higher 
grades remain unchanged. 


BRASS TUBES 


In consequence of the reduction in the price of 
zinc, the Brass and Copper Tube Association has 
announced that the basis price of brass tubes has 
been reduced by 4d. per Ib. to 27d. per Ib. 

The list prices of brass and aluminium brass 
condenser ferrules have also been reduced by 4d. per 
Ib. 











at Toronto-ave. and Moor Park-ave.; four flats and 
10 houses at Dingle-ave. and Rodwell-walk (Grange 
Park); two blocks of flats at Mereside (16 flats 
per block). _ 

Chester.—Chester and District Blind Welfare 
Societv propose industria] workshops, off Sealand-rd. 
(£23,000 est.). 

Durham. —City E. is te prepare plans for shops at 
Gort-pl. on Sunderland-rd. estate. 

Durham.—City Council is seeking loan Enaion for 
£48,533 for 36 fiats on Sunderland.rd. esta 

Easington.—Durham C.C. has been po to 
begin work next March on the erection of a new 
technical college at Easington, to cost £138,000. The 
tender of J. Huntley & Sons, Marion-st., Sunderland, 

was accepted for the work some time ago. 

Kidderminster.—T.C. to negotiate with Reema, 
Ltd., Milford Manor, near Salisbury, for 22 houses 
to complete Queen- st site 

Macclesfield.—District Hospital Management 
Com. to discuss in eal erection of new hospital, 
to cost about £2,000, 

Matlook.—U.D.C. age proceed with development of 
third section of Hurst Farm estate by erection of 
152 houses. 

Newark.—RJD.C. seek loan of £32,300 ffor 20 
houses, roads and sewers at Balderton. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Marshall & Tweedy, 3, 
Blackett-st., Newcastle, have prepared plans for 10 
houses in Warwickhall-walk for John T. Bell & 
Sons, builders, Northumberland-pl., Newcastle, and 
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14 houses in Conway-dr., for Wilkinson Bros., 
builders, Pillars Yard, High-st., Gateshead. 

Newton Aycliffe.—Architects for a new church to 
be built at the junction of Central-ave, and St. 
Cuthbert’s-way are Cordingley & “Melntyre, The 
College, Dunham. Work is expected to. begin early 
next year. 

Northampton.—R.D.C. to issue block licence to A 
Glenn & Sons, Ltd., for 20 houses.—R.D.C. propose 
12 houses at Cogenhoe, six at Collingtree, 40 at 
Hardingstone, 16 at Milton, 40 at Roads, 12 at 
Upton, and 20 at Weston Favell. Plans by &., 
R. J. Miller. 

2 hag propose block of flats at site 
fronting Abbey- 

Rainford. ct ietben Co., Ltd., propose ex 
tensions to factory. 

hields.—M.H. & L.G. has asked T.C. to 
submit a modified scheme for a health centre in 
Boldon-la.—J. §. Glover, 13, Winchester-st., South 
Shields, has been appointed quantity surveyor by 
E.C. for additions to girls’ gram./tech. sch. (archi- 
tects, Page, Son & Hill, 75, King-st., South Shields). 
—Children’s Com. has ‘recommended T.C. to obtain 
tenders for a proposed children’s home at Simonside, 
= — plans have been prepared by John Reid, 

oro’ E. 

Spennymoor.—G. H. Gray, Camdensst., Nort: 
Shields, U.D. architect, has prepared plans for 
54 houses on Back Duriam-rd. estate. 

undertand.—The T.C. has received loan sanction 
os £561, 546 for 387 houses on Castletown estate.- 
J. Cowe & Son, Central-chbrs., Chester-le-Street 
are gen dled for alterations to Employment Ex- 
change, Borough-rd.—Matkin & Hawkins, Barclays 
Bank-chbrs., Faweett-si., Sunderland, have pre- 
pared plans for new floor at the Scotia Works, 
Russel!-st.—Boro’ A. (H. €. Bishop) has prepare: 
plans for sch. in Radlett-rd.—Plans have been pre 

pared by Tasker & Child, Trinity-bidgs., New 
Bridze-st.. Newcastle-on- Tyne, for shops and flats 
in Thorndale-rd., Sunderland. 

Weeton.—R.A.F. authorities to provide sch. 
R.A.F. Station. 

Whinburn.—West Riding C.C. to adapt premises 
as sch. for sub-norma] children, at £14,785. 

Worsley.—U.D.C. to commence work during ne. 
two months on first contract for 91 houses at 
Wharton estate. 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted, 
+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 
Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

Denotes accepted by H.M. Government Depait- 

ments. 

Birkenhead.—23 houses at Prenton Dell estate, for 
B.C.: *Dell Investments, Ltd., Russell-rd., Birken- 
head, £32,378. 

Birmingham. —Roads and sewers, for C.B., at 
Egghill-la. estate. | tae 2 anzoni, C.B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E., M.T.P.1., City Engineer and Surveyor : 
*Wates, Ltd, 1258-1260, London-rd., Norbury, S.W.16¢, 
£121,051. 

Blackpool.—Houses for T.C.:—76 at 
ave. and Valentia-rd.: *R. Fielding & 
hope-rd. Works, £98,494 

Bolton.—158 “ Unity ” " houses at Oldhams estate, 
for B.C.: *M. Harrison & Co. (Leeds), Ltd., s 
Hill Quarries, Farnley, Leeds; 56 houses: *Direct 
Labour. 

Bootle—Adaptation of ‘“ Basil Grange” as 4 
hostel for aged, for B.C.: *J. B. Johnson & Co., 
Ltd., 17, Overton-st., Liverpool, £13,573. 

Carlisie.—Remodelling of ward A.3 at the City 
General a? for Newcastle-on-Tyne_ Reg. 
Hospital Brd. P. H. Knighton, M.B.E., A.R.1.B.A., 
Board’s Chief A.: *James Millar & Sons, London- 
rd., Carlisle, £5,789. 

rliste —Despatch and carton store for Metai 
Box Co., Ltd.: *John Laing & Son, Ltd., Carlisle. 

Chesterfield.—16 houses at Newbold, for T.C.: 
*Direct Labour, £22,625. 

Consett.—Conversion of Berksyde House, Lead 
gate, into public-house, for Newcastle Breweries, 
Ltd.. Haymarket, Newcastle-on-Tyne: ‘a 
(Builders), Ltd., Queen’s-rd., Blackhill, Co. Durham 

Corby.—Erection of new "diagnostic centre: *A 
Tailby & Son, Ltd., £34,366. 

Derby.—Adaptation of 309 Burton-rd., for T.-C. 
*W. Ford & Sons } > + ueaama Ltd., Summer Hil!, 
Beckett Well-la., £5,346, 

East Kilbride.—Erection of 41 houses, for Develop- 
ment Corporation. Donald Raey (F.), A., Torrence 
House, East Kilbride: *The Weir Housing Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Coatbridge, Lanarkshire. 

orfarshire.—Plans prepared for scheme of reco! 
struction and two stores at Arbroath, by Mr. R. & 
Brown, of Keith. Blackman, Ltd. Excavation, brick. 
building, and allied works : *Ramsay & Gordo, 
Arbroath. (Other contracts let.) 

‘ormby.—Erection of 10 houses and Pal bung2- 
lows on King’s-rd. nate for U.D.C EB 6 P 
Turner, M.1.Mun.E., & S 
Offices, Freshfield-rd.: *R. Marshall, 16, Shaws-rd.. 
Southport, £15,549; *J. H. Ellison, Wyndle Hey 
Cricket Path, Formby, £4,088. 


Kylemore- 
Son, Stan- 


Counc:! 


Glasgow.—Erection of new police houses at Holy- 


brook-st., _Govanhill. Archibald G. Jury (F. 

architect, Housing Offices, The Trongate, Glasgow. 
Excavation, brick, building, and allied works: 
*Brown, Fraser & Co., Ltd., £12,606; joinery, ca 

pentry. and allied works: *Brown, Fraser & C: 

Utd., £7,866. (Other contracts let.) 
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Glasgow.—Plans pesennet for the reconstruction 
and additions to Knightswood United Free Church 
Halls. Cullen, Lochhead & Brown (F.), architects, 
119, Cadzow-st., Hamilton; excavation, brick, build- 
ing, and allied works: *James Crawford & Sons, 
Ltd., Glasgow. (Other contracts let.) 

Greenock.—Erection of a new factory on the 
Spango Valley site. Architects, Boswell, Mitchell 
and Johnstan, 256, West George-st., Glasgow, C.2. 
Civil Engineering Consultants, Wotherspoon and 
Lee, 72, Waterloo-st., Glasgow: *Crowley, Russell 
& Co., Ltd., 16, Blythswood-sq., Glasgow. 

——— ee of New Highways Depot, 
Hythe-rd. 

Fredk. Coyle & Co., Ltd. .. £176,432 
Thorogood & Sons, Ltd.... ... 174,876 
Dove Brothers, Ltd. ... 172,242 
C. F. Kearley, Ltd. 166,750 
Trollope & Colls, Ltd. 165,900 
Allen Fairhead %& Sons, Ltd. 165,460 
Holland and Hannen & Cubitts, Ltd. 164,836 
Walter Lawrence & -, Ltd. 164,641 
Fk. G. Minter, Ltd. 164,160 
Thomas and Edge, Ltd... 4 a oe = 044 
ba rect Labour 58,041 

Harpenden.—14 houses at Batford (North), for 
U De Architect, J. H. Leech, F.R.1.B.A.. Quanti- 
ties by H. L. Hale :-— 

Axtell & Harborough, Redbourn ... 
Cl res a Hoddesdon, Herts ... we £28,372 
. ’. & F. H. Jarvis, Ltd., aetna ae 25,220 

iia Large, Ltd., Luton 23,836 
C: irter & Simpson, 41, Cardiff- rd., “Luton 22,468 


.. Returned 


Higham Ferrers.—Erection of 10 houses in the ¢¢. 


for a vi vw 


High-st., Gotch, Saunders & Sur- 
ridze, F. A.R.I.B.A., Bank-chbrs., Kettering. 
3 —_— by Gotch, Saunders and Surridge : — 

J Windsor, Newton- rd., Rushden ... £16,872 
P Holyoak & Co., Allen-rd.,’ Finedon —.. 16.813 
A. J. Potter & Sons, IAd., Hight-st., 

Stanwick 16,255 
T Swindall & Sons, “Station- rd., ” Rushden... 16,090 
*Robert Marriott, Ltd. Midland Works, 

Rushden 15,860 

(Subject ‘to M.O.H. & L.G. approval.) 

Hucknall.—Erection of 76 houses at Ruffs Farm 
estate: 40 contract No. 1, 3% contract No. 36, for 
UDC. §., Council Offices, Watnall-rd.: *Bosworth 
& Co. (Contractors), Ltd., Haydn-rd., Nottingham, 
a3 375 and £47 

a a Re 9 aged persons’ bungalows at 
Birchen Coppice, for T.C.: *Humphries = Bowdler, 
Ltd., Larkhill, Kidderminster, £19,662 r 

Lanarkshire.—Erection of Be | houses at t The Shotts 
housing site. Samuel MacColl (A.), County-chbrs., 
Beckford-st., Hamilton West: *Blackburn (Dum- 
barton), Ltd., Dumbarton. 

Lancaster.— “Fight shops at Hala otek, for T.C.: 
*J. Siddle, Mitre-yard, Lancaster, £22 

ee Spa.—109 houses at Whitnash estate, 
for B.C.: *“G. Wimpey & Co., Ltd., London. 

Liverpool. ae ee a ce Westteld, ”  Green- 
bank-la., for T.C.: *8. 1 & Co., Ltd., 4, Benni- 
ee "Liverpool, £81 1a 

London (Air Ministry).—Contracts to value of 
pao or over for week ended October 11 :— 

Erection of -fuel installations: W. J. Whittall & 
Son, Ltd., Birmingham. Building work: Kerridge 
(C ambridge), Ltd., Cambridge; Geo. Argent & Co., 
Pembroke. ‘General maintenance work: J. E. 
Billings & Co. (Oxford), Ltd., Oxford; Geo. Foster 
(Contractors), Ltd., Broadway, Worcs; R. W. Bell 
& Co. (Builders), Ltd., Newcastle-on- Tyne; Frank 
Richards, rath, Cornwall. eating services: 
Young, Austen & Young, Ltd., London, W.C.1. 

London (British Raitways).—New contracts placed 
‘. London Midiand Region :— 

Redpath Brown & Co., Ltd., Trafford Park, Man- 


chester, 17, supply and erection of steelwork. in 
connection with the renewal of the roof of Liver- 
pool, Park-la., Cotton Quay. 

Bagguley and Barker, Ltd., Gordon House, Car- 
rington-st., Nottingham, drainage and formation 
rene wal work on the permanent way between 
6 miles 1160 yards and 64 miles 1640 yards on the 
Roade to Rugby line. 

leonard Fairclough, Ltd., Chapel-st., Adlington, 
Lanes, construction of a culvert under the Bridge- 

water ‘Canal at Overbridge No. 50, Crewe and War- 

ringt on ine. 

Demolition and Construction Co., Ltd., removal 
of platform roofs and station buildings at Willesden 
Low Level main line station. 

irke & Son (Wigan), Ltd., 28a, Mesnes-rd., 

. Lancs, labour only for the cleaning and 

painting of passenger and goods stations in the 
Guide Bridge district from Dinting to Bullhouse. 

W. H. Heywood & Co., Ltd., Bayhall Works, 
Hud dersfield, renewal of roof coverings with patent 
glazing at Liverpool Langton Dock “goods shed. 

‘London (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by M.O.W. 
during week ended October 4:— 

Bucki nghamshire : Latimer, Buckingham, Erection 
of officers’ houses, Harry Neal, Ltd., 117, Baker-st., 
Wi Cambridgeshire : Ministry of Works, _ 
lands-ave., —— Internal decorations, Ne 
. Sons. Ltd., Regent-st., Cambridge. Cumbe 
land; M.N.I. & M/L.E.E., High-st., Wigton, Altera 
tions and additions, T. Dowell & Sons, Ltd., Crown- 
s., Carlisle, Cumberland. Durham: M.N.1.. 33-36, 
Wooler-st.., ‘Darlington, Alterations and additions, 
J. W. Richardson & Son, i. Quebec-st., Darling- 
an Head Post Office and T.E.S., Russell- st., South 

ields. Alterations and extension to publi ie office, 
R Hudson & Sons (Contractors), Ltd., St. Mark’s- 
res., Sunderland, Durham. Gloucestershire : 
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G.T.C., Vassell-rd.. Fish 
for H.O. Stores, Stone & Co. (Bristol), Ltd., Redland 
td., Bristol, 6. Hampshire : Oakridge Farm estate, 
Basingstoke, Erection of additional dwelling units, 
John Laing & Son, Ltd., London, N.W.7.  Mid- 
: G.O.B., Sighthill, Edinburgh, Internal re- 
decoration, Niel’ Nicholson & ., 12, Whytehouse- 
ave., Kirkcaldy. Suffolk : Ministry of Labour, Drill 
Hall, Postman-rd., Ipswich, Alterations and adap- 
tations, G. A. Kenny & Sons, Ltd., Army Works, 
Burrell-rd., Ipswich. Worcestershire: Ministry of 
Supply, Summerfield-rd., Kidderminster, External 
painting of romney huts, Alfred Bagnall & Sons, 
Ltd., Navigation-st., Wo! verhampton. Yorkshire : 
Remploy Factory, Barnard-rd., Bradford, Exten- 
Pullan & Sons, Ltd., Marley-ter., 


Leeds 11. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts placed 
by War Dept. during week ended October 4:— 

Essex: Heating installation, Champions (London), 
Ltd., London, 8.W.1. Kent: Miscellaneous, L. 
Edwards & Sons, Ltd., Newington (Kent). Norfolk : 
Road work, Wirksworth Quarries, Ltd., London, 
N.1. Somersetshire : Building, C. P. Unwin & Sons, 
Ltd., Tiverton. Oxfordshire : Repairs to hutting, 
Maurice Hill, Ltd., Bedhampton. Wiltshire : Build- 
ing, Brazier & Son, Ltd.. Southampton. Monmouth- 
shire: Miscellaneous, T. Oliver (Builders), Ltd., 
Worcester. 

Maryport.—Erection of 142 “‘ Easiform ” houses at 
The Arches, for the North-Eastern Housing Asso- 
ciation: *John Laing & Sons, Dalston-rd., Carlisle. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Erection of a maternity and 
child welfare centre on the Blakelaw estate, for 
<enyon, City A., 18, Cloth-market, New- 
castle: *Anglo- Scottish Construction Co., Ltd., 
South Gosforth, Newcastile-on-Tyne, £14,205 (re- 
vised tender). 

Newcastk-on-Tyne.—Cubicling of Ward I at the 
Walkergate Hospital, for Reg. Hospital Brd. Plans 
by L. Couves & Partners, Carliol] House, New- 
castle, jn conjunction with P. H. Knighton (Board’s 
Chief A.): *Peter Edwards (Builders), Ltd., Back 
Causey-st., Newcastle, £14,500, 

Newcastle-under-Lyne.—Cty. prim. oe, for 320 
juniors at Clayton estate, for B.C. B.E. & S., Lan- 
caster-bidg.: *R. Nabney, Hartshill-rd., Stoke-on- 
Trent, Staffs, £48,811. 

New Windsor.—5O houses, Manor Farm site, for 
BX. Geoffrey S. Baker, M.I.Mun.E., Boro’ 
Quantities by Henry Cooper & Sons, Reading. 
Houses: *Token Construction Co., Ltd., 48, Albe- 
marle-st., W.1, £71,787; electrical: *R. E. House, 
Etonwick, £1,460. 

Northampton.—Aged persons’ residential block at 
King’s Heath, and 20 aged persons’ dwellings at 
Kingsthorpe-grove estate, for T.C.: *W. J. Richard- 
son & Son, 30, Wycliffe-rd., Northampton, £34,915 
and £20,807. 

North Riding.—Police houses, for C.C. Cty. 

H. J. Knowles, County Hall Northallerton. 
houses at Broomfield-ave., Northallerton: 
Willoughby, East-rd., Northallerton; ten houses at 
Thornaby: *F. Stephenson, Norton, Stockton. 

Nottingham. —Erection of second phase of Green- 
croft junior school, Clifton. R. M. Finch, O.B.E 
— E. & S.: tG. A. Pillatt & Son, Ltd., Notting- 
0am. 

Nottingham.—2.000 “‘ No Fines’ houses at Clifton 


nds, Bristol, Adaptations 


sion to factory, J. 
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estate, Soe T.C.: *Geo. Wimpey & Co., Ltd., London, 
£2,801,4 
Reading. —78 ‘‘ Wates ’’ houses at Bath-rd. housing 
estate, for B.C. H. A. igo L.R.LB 
Borough Architect : *Wates, Ltd., 1258-1260, laa 
rd., Norbury, S.W.16, £109,133 
St. Austell.—s52 houses on three sites in six con- 
tracts, for R.D.C. A. W. Townsend, A.M.LC.E., 
A.M.I-Mun.E., Engineer, “‘ Trevarna,” 12, Carlyon- 
rd. Contracts 1-4 (40 houses): *Carsin (Bristol), 
Ltd., Royden-rd., Launceston, £47,162; contract 5 
(eight houses): *Carsin (Bristol), Ltd., Royden-rd., 
Launceston, £9,410; contract 6 (four houses): 
*McGuigan & Sons, "St. Mawpan, Newquay, £5,104. 
Scottish Special Housing Association, Ltd.— 
Cortracts placed between August 21 and September 
Site Servicing. 
Hayshead, Arbroath (60 Dunedin), Wm. Briggs & 
Sons, Ltd., Dundee, site servicing. 
House Erection. 

Dundee (110 Dunedin), Duras- 
tic, Ltd., 110, John- st., Gl asgow, floor finish. Vogrie, 
Gorebridge (86 Dunedin), Scottish Gas Board, 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh, gas services. St. Leonards, 
Dunfermline (150 Traditiona!), Barnet & Morton, 
Ltd., Kirkcaldy, fencing. Mains of Fintry, Dun- 
dee’ (150 Dunedin), Alliance Construction (Scot- 
land), Ltd., 7, Ward-rd., Dundee, all trades. Grieve- 
rd., Greenock (76 Atholl), A. M. Tweedie & Co., 
Ltd., 44/52, Bilbao-st., Glasgow, boundary fencing. 
Hayshead, Arbroath (60 Dunedin), Alliance Con- 
struction (Scotland), Ltd., 7, Ward-rd., Dundee, alt 
trades. Cadder-rd., Glasgow (222 ‘N/F Flats), 
George wae & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh 3, all trades. 
Newmains, Lanarkshire (56 Atholl), ‘Atholl Houses, 
Ltd., Barfillan-dr., Glasgow, all trades. Burnfoot, 
Hawick (111 Various), Scottish Gas Board, Hawick, 
service piping. Shortlees, Kilmarnock (38 Miller), 
Scottish Gas Board, Kilmarnock, gas 

Crosshill & Meadows, Campbeltown (100 Weir), 
Chisholm & McConachie, Polmont, Falkirk, a 
of handrails. Carskeoch, Patna (No- Fines), 
holm & McConachie, Polmont, Falkirk, guard 4 
Honeyfield, Jedburgh (30 Miller), Jas. Miller & 
Partners, George-st., Edinburgh, all trades. 
Auchenback, Barrhead (50 Miller), Wm. Govan & 
e., 5, Kinneshead- rd., Glasgow, erection of hand- 
rails. Park Farm, Port Glasgow (102 houses), 
§.W.S.E. Board, 206, Vincent-st., Glasgow, elec: 
tricity services. Inchinnan Bridge, Renfrew (two 
Tradl., workshop and motor room), Alex McLean & 
Son, 32, Renfield-st., Glasgow, all trades. bbo' 
Seat- rd., Kelso (50 Miller), A. & J. B. Turnbull, 
fencing. 


Mains of Fintry, 


Station Saw Mills, Kelso, boundary 
Troweir-rd., Girvan (four Traditional), Scottish Gas 
Board, Gas-la., Girvan, gas services. Stanley- rd., 
Ardrossan (14 space-saving; 44 Dunedin). Scottish 
Gas Board, Gas Works, ‘Ardrossan, gas cnvee 
Fallside-rd., Bothwell (10 ooo 8.W.S.E 
Board, Hamilton, electricity upply, Lomond- 
nd., Balloch (four Traditional), S.W8. 
Board, Glasgow, electricity supply, Raabe 
Arbroath (250 houses), North of Scotland Hydro 
Electric | Board, inburgh, Electric mains 
and services to 190 all electric; 60_gas/electric. 
Toryglen, Glasgow (eight Low Cost), Direc- 
tor of Parks, 51, Carlton-pl., Glasgow, 4 
space planting with trees and shrubs. Pulpit Roek 
Oban (20 Traditional), Northern Sports Ground 
Construction Co., Edinburgh, boundarv fencing. 
Lomond-rd., Balloch (four Traditional), A. Dunn, 
Ltd., Uddington, grates and grate building, 
Auchenback, Barrhead (76 Lawrence), S.W.S.E. 
Board, Clyde Sub-Area, Glasgow, electrical services. 
Faifley, Clydebank (102 Atholl), 8.W.S.E. Board, 
Clyde Sub-Area, Glasgow, electric services. Sight- 
hill, Edinburgh (18 flats), Scottish Gas 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh, gas_ services. 
Campbeltown (50 Dunedin), 
Campbeltown, gas services. 
shire (56 Atholl), 8S.W.S.E. 
Almada-st., Hamilton, electrical services. Hilton- 
rd., Alloa (four traditional), A. McAllister & Son, 
Dean-rd., Bo’nass, excavation, mason and brick; 
J. Young, 30, Drysdale-st., P. 
Ramage & Son, Brook-st., Alloa, roof tiler and 
roughcast, and plaster; D. *B. Hunter, 60, Stirling- 
> Alloa, electrical; W. Marshall, 157, Morison- 
Edinburgh, glazier. Caponflat, Haddington (46 
Traditional) L. O., all trades except plumber 
ay electrical work. 
unthorpe.—36 flats on i? Brumby estate, for 
Be Cyril Cooper, M.LC.E., E. & 8.: *F. B. & 
J. E. Smith, Scunthorpe, Lincs, £60,800. 
ttingbourne and Milton. —Erection of 36 flats on 
the Canterbury-rd. housing estate. *Greenhill Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Greenhill-rd., Herne Bay, Kent. 
Smethwick.—202 ‘houses at Brandhall-rd., _Bleak- 
house-rd. site, for B.C.: *Baker Bres. (Builders), 
Ltd., Kent-st., Upper Gornal, Sedgley, £287,666; 
eight maisonettes at Norman-td. and Pitcairn-rd. : 
*y. Harper & Sons, Ltd., Blackheath, £15,775. 
Stirlingshire.— —Plans prepared for new corpora- 
tion er centre at housing scheme. Wilson & 
Wilson (F. & A.), architects, 39, Vicar-st., Falkirk. 
Excavation, brick, building and various other 
works: *Alexander Williamson & Son, Ltd., Gran e 
mouth, and *Ramsey Bros., Laurieton, Falkir 
plumbing, sanitary engineering, and allied works: 
*Charies Smith & Son, Grangemouth; plaster, Jath- 
ing, and allied works: *F. & A. ‘Hunter, Ltd., 
Lauriston, Falkirk. (Other contracts let.) 
Stoke-on-Trent—Houses for T.C.:—48 at Ubber 
ley Farm estate, Bucknall: *Elsby Bros., Sneyd 
Hill, Burslem, £68,268; eight at Uplands- ave., Pitts- 
hill: *Cousens & Allport, Moorland-rd., Burslem, 


Alloa, plumber; 
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10 at Ubberley Farm estate: *W. H. White- 
Trent Vale, £15,338; 
*Elsby Bros., £9,158; 36 at 


£12,038 ; 
hurst, 886, London-rd., 
Abbey-rd., Bucknall: 
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ENROL NOW 
SUBSCRIPTION £5.5.0 pa. 


London Region—37 Areas 
And over 100 Provincial Branches 











Phone or write: 


SECRETARY, 
26 GT. ORMOND ST., HOLBORN, W.C.1 
Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
** EFEMBE, Holb, London"’ 











Telegrams: 







The Address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded.» 










six at 


THE BUILDER 





Ubberiey Farm estate: *J. W. Walton, High-st., Rossendale: tSutcliffe Bros., Whitworth, Ghurch. 
Sandyford, £51,750; 26 at Ubberley Farm estate: st., Whitworth; tC. Taylor & Son, Greenhill House, 
*B. 8. Phillips, Ltd., 123, Hanley-rd., Sneyd Green, Bacup. 

£34,616; eight at Hunters-way, Penkhill *E. Whit: Wimbledon.—Erection of eight flats and two 
ney & Co., 24, Brammer-st., £12, 22 at New- wouses between 2 and 27, Lancaster-rd.: tG. H. 
stead Farm estate: *Wm. Ball emmy Ltd., Suther- io Ltd., £14,479. 

jand-bldgs., Trent Ae £31,819; 16 at Philip- st.: Wimbledon. Adaptation of administration block 
i Bailey *& Co., "High- st., Rag: roe £34,544; of former Isolation Hospital, to 18 oe flats: 


108 at Blurton oa pny No. 2: *Direct Labour, *M. 


October 17 1952 





Howard (Mitcham), Ltd., £2, 








£76,507 and £85.636; six at Hillside-ave., Meir: 





*G. H. Key & Co., Ltd., £9,144; 44 at Blurton 
Farm estate: *P. Bailey & Co., Ltd., £67,732; 22 at 
Newstead Farm estate: *Roberts Bros., 116, New- 
castie-rd., Cliffe Vale, £30,179; 50 at Ubberley 
Farm estate : *S. W. Salt, High-st., Tunstall, 
£69,952; 44 at Newstead Farm estate: *W. Bram- 
mar & Co., Ltd., Longfield-rd., Harthill; 20 at 
Brick Kiln-la., Meir: *R. J. Addison, Ltd., Market- 
chbrs., Longton, £30,802; 3 at Ubberley Farm 
estate: “Dickinson (Burslem), Ltd., Bond-st., 
Burslem, £51,888; 24 at Newstead Farm estate; *T. 
Foster & Sons, Raymond-st., Shelton, £33,867. 
Stretford.—Erection of 30 flats, contract No. 3, 
for B.C. B.S., Town Hall: *W. Gornall & Sons, 
Ltd., Ellesmere-st., Bolton. 

Stroud (Glos.).—20 houses at Cashes Green, for 
U.DL. F. Foster Langley, E. & §.: *W. Fike 





KILN DRIED T. & G. 


IN OAK, BEECH, LOLIONDO 
MAHOGANY MUAVE, ETC. 


STRIP FLOORING T.& G. & E.M. 


MITCHELL BROS. LTD. 
MARK STREET, LIVERPOOL 5 








Halis, Lid., Barton Gates, ‘Gloucester, £24,773. 
Towcester.12 houses at Stoke Bruerne, for 
R.D.: *Simcock -. Usher, Ltd., St. Leonards-rd., 
Northampton, £20, 


Wakefield.—100 Sean, Kettlethorpe estate, for 


TC.: *Harlow & Milner, Ltd., Warren Yard, 
Warrengate; eight at Eastioor estate : *Elvey & 
Steel, Ltd., Wakefield. 


Wakefield.—Alterations to Almshouse-la. baths, 
for T.C.: *W. G. Birch (Harrogate), Ltd., Harro- 


gate, £23,479. 
Whitworth—40 houses at Wallbank housing 
estate, for U.D.C. Plans and quantities by A. 


Brocklehurst & Co., F.R.I.B.A., M.LSt.E., Archi- 
tects & Surveyors, Martins Bank-chbrs., Waterfoot, 


> 














BROAD-ACHESON 


CELLULAR BLOCKS 


save labour —save cost 


BROAD & CO. LTD. 4 SOUTH WHARF 
LONDON, W.2 PADdington 706! 









STEEL- CRETE 


SUPER-HARD DUSTLESS SURFACES 
HAVE BANISHED ALL TROUBLES 
WITH OLD OR NEW 


FLOORS 


inspect one that has withstood 


HEAVY TRUCKING FOR 30 YEARS 


and consult 


STEEL-CRETE LTD. 


Savoy Gouna, Jas. Strand, London, W.C.2 
: TEMple Bar 5621 

















THE ESSEX STEEL 
SCAFFOLDING - P 


SALES,HIRE 


ERECTION 
CRADLES 


9, HIGH BEECH ROAD 
LOUGHTON ESSEX 


TEL: LOUGHTON 5022 








Boyle's ..2+:,- Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


98 HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 2879 














WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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Registered Office : 
61 BARTHOLOMEW 
E.C.l 
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ENGINEERS 


Works : 
CRAYFORD BRIDGE 
KENT 
Bexley Heath 5651-4 
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